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PREFACE 


This Reader has been prepared in strict 
conformity with the syllabus for Class VII of the 
secondary schools of West Bengal. The vocabu- 
lary has been kept within 1600 of the most com- 
monly used words, Dr. West’s A General Service 
List of English Words (Revised Edition, 1958) 
being in the main followed in the selection of 
words. In choosing subjects for the lessons the 
needs and preferences of the age group for which 
the book is meant have been kept in view and no 
effort has been spared to present the topics in an 
interesting form. Simple and idiomatic present- 
day English has been used throughout and a few 
neatly drawn pictures have been included to illus- 
trate the reading matter. Poems have been 
chosen principally for their rich emotional con- 
tent and lyric quality. 

Exercises in grammar and composition have not 
been included, because it appears that their in- 
clusion is not desired by the syllabus. It is also 
the present writer’s experience that exercises 
incorporated in the text-book serve no useful 
purpose. The teaching of grammar and compo- 
sition, as the syllabus clearly indicates, is the 
teacher’s job and is best left to him, the duty of 


(evan) 


the author of a Reader being merely to provide 
in the lessons such materials as will enable the 
teacher to illustrate grammatical rules and supply 
the student with models of composition. 

This Reader, containing as it does plenty of 
such materials arranged in a planned and logical 
sequence as well as an ample repetition of useful 
sentence structures, will be, it is hoped, of some 
service to both the teacher and the taught. 

A Manual for the teacher’s use, indicating cer- 
tain lines for teaching grammar and composition 
through this Reader, has been prepared. The 
Manual will be published separately. 


Questions for comprehension test have been 
provided at the end of the book. These, however, 
should not be taken as exhaustive. The teacher 
is to frame questions suited to the 
each individual student, 
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ABOUT TWO BOYS 
I. THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT TELL A LIE 


inspector anxiously proud 
class-mate correctly respect 
to laugh at as honest as smile at 


Here is a story about a little boy who could not 
spell the word ‘kettle.’ But do not laugh at him. 
Read the story, and then ask yourself if you are 
as honest as he was. 

The School Inspector had arrived and was going 
round the school. Little Mohandas and his class- 
mates waited anxiously for him to come to their 
class. 


At length the Inspector 
walked into their class- 
room. He smiled at the 
boys and said, “Boys, I 
am sorry, I haven’t much 
time to give you. I shall 
only ask you to write five 
words. Let me see how 
many of you spell them 
all correctly.” 

He then named five 
words, of which one was 
‘kettle.’ 


Some of the boys did not know the spelling of 
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all the words. But they looked at the slates of 
one another. So all of them spelt the words 
correctly: all—except Mohandas who wrote four 
words correctly but spelt ‘ kettle’ wrong ; he spelt 
it with one ‘t’ instead of two. 

After the Inspector had left, the teacher said, 
“Mohandas, everybody else wrote all the five words 
correctly. Why couldn’t you? You could have 
asked your friends.” 

“That would not have been honest, sir,” 
the boy. 

The little boy grew up to be a great man—one 
of the greatest the world has seen. People gave 
him the name Mahatma, which means ‘the man 
with a great soul? 

All the world respected Mahatma Gandhi for his 


love of truth. We Indians are proud that he was 
one of us. : 


replied 
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II. THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT ACCEPT DEFEAT 


shame roar knowledge language complete 
score sense hung annual silence 
wonder (v.) incomplete defeat accept challenge 


in fact to come across at all to make fun of 
to work at all through for days together 


“What a shame! He always scores the best 
marks in English. But his Bengali is so poor. 
The boy does not know his own language!” The 
teacher wondered why the little boy was so poor 
in Bengali. 

The boys had been asked to 
write an essay in Bengali, and all 
of them had written it. Some of 
them had made mistakes. But 
their mistakes were not as bad as 
the little boy’s. In fact, what he 
had written made no sense. The N~ 
spelling was all wrong, and the 
sentences were so incomplete that they were no 
sentences at all. 

“ This is the worst essay in Bengali I have come 
across for years,” said the teacher. He picked up 
the boy’s answer book and held it before the class. 

Then he read aloud from the essay. As he did 
so, the whole class roared with laughter. The 
little boy hung down his head for shame. 


A 
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For days together they all laughed at the boy, 
and made fun of him. But he said nothing in 
reply. He worked hard at Bengali grammar, and 
read the best books in the language with great 
care. In six months his knowledge of Bengali was 
far above his class. 

* % * * 

The Annual Examination was over, and the day 
came when the boys would know the results. They 
waited anxiously for the teacher. 

There was complete silence in the class when the 
teacher walked in and read out the marks of each 
boy. 

And who do you think had got the highest marks 
in Bengali? 

It was the little boy who had, a few months ago, 
written the worst essay in that language. 

The laughter of his class-mates had been a 
challenge to little Subhas, and Subhas had taken 
up the challenge. He had fought and won. 

Subhas Chandra Bose was a fighter all through 


his life—a fighter who always accepted a challenge 
but never accepted defeat. 


—— 


spirit 
will (n.) 
muscle 
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BOYS WANTED 


brain watchword zeal destiny 

power earnest farm magnify 

trouble nation deal future 
drones whining 


to look on (upon) 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 

Boys of muscle, brain and power, 
Fit to deal with anything— 

These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and whining drones 
Who all troubles magnify ; 

Not the watchword of ‘I can’t,’ 
But the noble one ‘PI try.’ 


Do whate’er you have to do 
With a true and earnest zeal ; 

Bend your spirit to the task, 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill; 

If it be an honest task 
Do it with an honest will. 


In the workshop, on the farm, 
Or wherever you may be, 
From your future efforts, boys, 
Comes a nation’s destiny. 
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MOTHER AND SON 


unpack neighbour parcel tenderly comfort 
stroke cosy shiver . born owe noble 
the next moment to give away 


In a house in the village of Birsingha a lady un- 
packed a parcel and took out a beautiful warm 
rug. She smiled with happiness and pride, and 
said, “My Ishwar always thinks of me.” She 
tenderly stroked the rug her son had sent. 

“How cosy and warm my bed will be!” she 
thought. But the next moment her thoughts went 
out to her poor neighbours. “ How shall I sleep 
in comfort when so many of them will shiver in the 
cold?” she said to herself, 

She gave away the rug to the poorest neighbour. 
Then she wrote to her son in Calcutta: “My son, 
it was good of you to send me the rug. But I could 
not use it. There are so many poor people in the 
village with nothing to keep them warm in the long 
winter nights. I have given the rug to one of 
them.” 

The son knew his mother well. 
she would not use a tug until everybody in the 
village had one. So he wrote back to his mother : 


“Mother, please let me know how many people im 
the village need rugs.” 


“Five hundred,” was the mother’s 


He knew that 


reply. 
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So a few days later five hundred rugs arrived. 
The lady gave them away to the poor. She was 
now indeed very happy. “Was there ever a 
mother with a better son?” she thought proudly. 

Out there in Calcutta her son, Ishwarchandra, 
was saying to himself, “ Was ever there a son who 
had a better mother?” 

You all know that the story is about Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar and his mother, Bhagabati 
Debi. Ishwarchandra was a great man—one of 
the greatest Indians ever born. But he owed 
much of his greatness to his noble mother. 


GOOD RULES OF LIFE 


journey whether peace befall ~ 
just (adj.) whatever bless 


one and all i 


All life’s journey through 
Say what is just and true ; 
Do what is right to do 
Unto one and all, 
Whether you work or whether you play, 
Whate’er you do each day ; 
Then peace shall bless your way 
Whatever may befall. 


Note: Whate’er= Whatever 
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THE BOY WHO FLEW TOO HIGH 


arrest fasten handling moan rays 
beloved feather loose nearby reason - 
eastward float machine offend skilled 
escape foam mechanic plan tower 

a number of day and night to keep watch over 
to keep close to far into the night to and fro 


to go well with 


Long, long ago, there lived in Greece a man 
named Dedalus. He was a skilled mechanic, and 
had made a number 
of wonderful ma- 
chines. One day the 
king of the country 
was offended with 
him for some reason, 
and had him arrest- 
ed. Dedalus, together with his son, Icarus, was 
shut up in a tower on a lonely island. Day and 
night the king’s men kept watch over the tower. 

All through the day, and sometimes far into the 
night, Deedalus would sit at a window that looked 
eastward. Far away, across the blue seas there 
was his home. How he wished he were back in 
his workshop, handling his beloved tools! 

As he looked, he saw birds flying to and fro. 
One day, as he sat watching them, 


a plan came into 
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his mind. If birds could fly, why should he not 
be able to fly, too? “I will escape by air,” he said. 
“ The king rules the land and the sea, but he does 
not rule the air. I will make wings to fly with.” 

And so he did. He fastened feathers together 
with thread and wax, and made two pair of 
wings—one for himself and the other for Icarus. 
He tried the wings and was glad to see that he 
could really fly. 

Then one day, early in the morning, Dædalus 
stood with his son on the top of the tower, ready 
to be off. 

Dedalus kissed his son and said, “ My son, you 
should fly neither too high nor too low. If you 
fly too low, your wings will be wet with the foam 
of the sea: and wet wings do not move well. If 
you fly too high, the sun’s warm rays will melt 
the wax. Keep close to me, and all will be well.” 

“I will keep close to you, Father,” promised 
Icarus. 

Deedalus spread his wings, and jumped from the 
tower ; and so did his son. They rose in the air, 
and flew over land and sea. All went well with 
them until Icarus forgot his promise. He flew 
high into the air and came very near the sun. 

The sun’s warm rays beat upon his wings, and 
melted the wax. Most of the feathers came off 
loose; and down, down fell poor Icarus—down 
into the sea. 
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And there, in the sea, the sea maidens found 
him. He was dead and floating on the waves. 
They carried him to a nearby rock, and laid him 
there. i 

They wept and moaned over the dead body of 
the handsome youth. And if you ever go near the 
sea and listen carefully, you will hear, far out in 
the sea, the sea maidens are moaning still. 
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MATILDA RUNS AWAY 


presently tale wave (v.) drawing-room. 

follow ` slam notice pour 

clatter stairs step matter 
outstretched 


to think the matter out half-way lo start off ONN 


Matilda Alice Tomkinson \ 


This little story is about ; Xe ` 
She said she’d run away from home 
Because they told her not to shout. 
She ran along the garden path, 
And through the gate and down the lane, 
And then, as no one followed her, 


She turned—and ran back home again. 


She saw her father in the hall, 
And so she gave the door a slam. 
And shouted from the garden path, 
“Im going to run away, I am,” 
Then turned and ran away once more, 
Out through the gate, and down the lane. 
But no one seemed to notice it— 
And so she ran back home again. 


Her Auntie in the drawing-room 
Was sitting—pouring out the tea. 

Matilda looked at her and said, 
“Tm going to run away, you see.” 
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She turned and quickly ran outside, 

And through the gate, and down the lane. 
But no one said to her, “ Don’t go.” 

And so she ran back home again. 


Matilda found her brother Phil, 

And said, “I’m going to run away.” 
But Phil said, “ What, again, you goat!” 
And took his bat and went to play. 

Matilda clattered down the stairs, 
And sang as she went down the lane. 
But no one seemed to hear nor care ; 
And so she ran back home again. 


Matilda sat upon the step, 

And tried to think the matter out. 
And presently her mother came, 

And said, “Dear—what’s it all about?” 
And when her mother heard the tale, 

She said, “Let’s see what we can do, 
Now [ll come with you to the gate, 

And stand and wave good-bye to you.” 


Matilda started off once more, 


But turned when half-way down the lane, 
And saw her mother’s arms outstretched— 
And so she ran back home again. 


M. St. John Webb 
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OUR GLORIOUS PAST 


ancient literature paint wove 
glorious palace whereas wore 
naked trade gathering glory 
temple draw message mighty 
civilization learned (adj.) savage spun 


We are Indians, and live in India. Ours is a 
big country. It is also an old country. 

There was a civilization in India when people 
in most parts of the world were savages. We had 
villages and cities, temples and palaces, whereas 
they lived in caves and forests. We could till the 
soil whereas they lived by hunting or by gathering 
fruit. We spun and wove and wore fine clothes 
whereas they went about naked. 

We could draw and paint, read. and write, and 
had a rich literature even in those very old times.. 
Our ships sailed across the seas to trade with far 
countries. Travellers went out to other lands, 
carrying the message of love and peace. Travellers 
also came to India to see its many wonders. We 
know travellers came from China to India for 
learning, though theirs, too, was an old civiliza- 
tion. Then, there were mighty kings in India, and 
learned sages, who gave us wise laws and ruled 
the country well. Yes, we are rightly proud of 
our civilization, and of our ancient glory. 


/ 
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But it is not enough to be proud of the past. 
We must think of the present and try to build up 
a glorious future for our country. 


MARCH 
twitter glitter graze raise feed 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 


The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest, 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


, à 
pa é 
yee yil 
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THE OCEAN OF LEARNING 


amazed difficulty learning mischief Sanskrit 

damp decide master (v) ocean scholar 

cleverness household mere primary surprising 
college insect milestone salary 


per month, by far the cleverest, in spite of 


Ishwarchandra was born at their village home at 
Birsingha on Ashwin 12th of the Bengali year 
1227. His forefathers had been men of great 
learning. His father, Thakurdas Bandyopadhyay, 
was a poor man. He started to work for a living. 
in Calcutta when he was a mere boy. His salary 
was at first two rupees per month, When Ishwar- 
chandra, his eldest son, was born he was earning 
ten rupees a month. 

Ishwarchandra had his first lessons at the village 
pathshala where he was by far the cleverest of the 
pupils. He learnt in three years what the other 
boys needed five years to learn. But he was as 
naughty as he was clever ; and none but his mother 
could keep him out of mischief. 

After he had finished his studies at the village 
primary school, he went to Calcutta with his 
father. Being very poor, they had to walk all the 
way. In the course of this journey the boy learnt 
the English numbers-from-the milestones. 

Ishwarchandre entered the Sanskrit College in 
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Caleutta to study Sanskrit. At first he did not 
study English. But he learnt it later with sur- 
prising quickness. 

The boy lived with his father in a dark and 
damp room in a narrow lane. The room was so 
dark that they had to use a lamp even in the day- 
time. It was full of foul smell, with mice and 
insects moving about. Ishwarchandra cooked, 
washed the pots and pans, and did other house- 
hold duties. After all this work he had only a little 
time left for himself; and he spent most of it on 
his studies. He never slept for more than four 
or five hours a day. 

Inspite of all these difficulties, Ishwarchandra 
did very well in his studies. One after another, 
he mastered all kinds of Sanskrit learning. He 
won many prizes and scholarships. All his teachers 
were amazed at his cleverness. 

He was still quite young when he finished his 
studies at the Sanskrit College. But he had alr eady 
become so famous for his learning that all the 
scholars of Bengal decided at a meeting that he 
should be called ‘ Vidyasagar.’ 


This means that 
he was 


“an ocean of learning ’—a very, very 
learned man. That is how Ishwarchandra became 
known as Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. 
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HE WON A RACE TO 


a WIN A BRIDE 


declare desire rival golden ease 
effect roll manly indoors unfortunately. 
lessen taste practise prefer willing 
outrun overtake refuse princess winning-post 
trick forward domestic claim risk 
above all far and wide far and near 
to get hold of in vain 


There was once in the land of Greece a lovely 
princess named Atalanta ; and the older she grew 
the lovelier she became, until at the age of 
seventeen she was the loveliest maiden in all the 
land. In fact, it was said that there was none in 
the whole world as lovely as she. 

Unlike other girls, Atalanta did not like to stay 
indoors. She had no taste for mild indoor games. 
She preferred an out-of-door life to a quiet 

2 
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domestic one, and was fonder of manly sports 
than of anything else. Above all, she loved 
jumping and running. 

Even as a child she could run swiftly ; and the 
more she practised running the swifter she could 
run, until she was the swiftest runner in all Greece. 
It was said that there was nobody in the whole 
world who could run as swiftly as she. You will 
understand how fast she ran when I tell you that 
she could outrun a deer. 

The fame of her beauty spread far and wide ; 
and princes came for her hand from countries far 
and near. Unfortunately, however, the princess 
was as proud as she was beautiful, and refused to 
marry any of them. “I shall marry the one,” she 
said, “who can beat me in a race.” 

Many young men came to run a race with her, but 
they all returned defeated. As days passed, more 
and more princes arrived at the king’s court for 
Atalanta’s hand, and there was less and less peace 
for the king. But none of these princes could win 
the prize, for Atalanta outran everyone with the 
greatest ease. 

So many, indeed, were the princes who came 
that at last the king declared, “ Every youth who 
loses in a race against Atalanta shall be put to 
death.” 

This had the effect which the king desired. 
Fewer men now came to seek the princess’s hand. 
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But there were still some who were willing to risk 
their lives to win the beautiful maiden as bride. 

Then, one day, a brave and handsome prince 
came to the palace, and declared that he meant 
to try his luck. He was not only a brave and 
handsome man but also a swift runner. He, how- 
ever, knew that Atalanta was by far the better 
runner and that he could not beat her unless he 
played a trick. He had already thought out a trick. 

The race had scarcely started when Atalanta ran 
past the prince. Just then the youth threw on the 
gound something round and bright: It rolled past 
her. As she saw it she stopped running, and bent 
down to pick it up. It was a large golden apple! 

Meanwhile, the young man, who had not 
lessened his speed, had run past and was far ahead 
of her. The princess set off again, and shot for- 
ward like an arrow. Before she could pass him, 
he dropped another golden apple, and ran. 

Atalanta stopped to pick it up. Then, with an 
apple in each hand, she raced after the young man. 
Nearer and nearer she drew, and was going to 
overtake him. Just then the prince threw a third 
apple into the air, and ran. 

Again it fell in front of her, and again she bent 
to pick it up. But as she did so, her other two 
apples fell from her hands and rolled away. It 
took her some time to get hold of them once 
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more ; and when she looked up, her rival was very 
nearly at the winning-post. 

Swifter than a deer the princess ran forward, 
but in vain ; for a second later the young man shot 
past the post, and the race was won. 

_ The young prince now claimed and received the 
princess as his bride. Nor was Atalanta sorry that 
she had lost, for he Was by far the most handsome 
young man she had ever seen. Besides, although 


he was not as good a runner as she, was he not the 
cleverer of them two? 


Gees 
Wee 


e D Yora its, so delightful 
q- Ki unning through the rain. 
a © = t 
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RUNNING THROUGH THE RAIN 


bloosom trip delightful 
gild complain drip 
scented shelter bright-eyed 


Some are fond of sunshine ; 
O yes, so am I. 
But I like the rain, too, 
Falling from the sky. 
For. when merry April _, 
Trips o’er hill and plain 
Isn’t it delightful 
Running through the rain? 


Bright-eyed little blossoms, 
Growing by the way, 

Look up as I pass them 
Laughingly to say: 

“So the shower has caught you! 
You fly so fast in vain. 

Isn’t it delightful 3 
Running through the rain?” > 


“ Pitter patter,” softly 
Drip the drops around, 
While a peeping sunbeam 
Gilds the scented ground. 
Shelter nowhere near me! 
Yet I don’t complain, 


gv 
f(a. 
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THE OCEAN OF CHARITY 


education dawn (v) earning editor diligent 
support disappointed found (v) foundation grown-up 
mourn oppose Instance marriage modern 
pupil religious preach sincerity yield 
secret service respect society search 
attempt beginner seldom charity specially 
in the end to put an end to to stand by 


to be up in arms against 


Ishwarchandra’ became a teacher first in the 
Fort William College in Calcutta and then in the 
Sanskrit College. A few years later he became the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

His students loved and respected him not only 
because he was a very good teacher but also be- 
cause he was very kind and good to them. 

Once a grown-up man came to the college to 
learn Sanskrit. He found Sanskrit grammar very 
difficult. One night Ishwarechandra sat down to 
write a simple grammar of the language for 
beginners. When the next day dawned he had 
written the book. To this day it is used in schools. 
He also wrote a number of books in Bengali for 
children. These books are so well written that 
even today most children in the province begin 
their study of Bengali with them. He also wrote 


books for grown-up people, and was the editor of 
a paper. 
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In those days books were written in very AM- 
cult Bengali, and were full of Sanskrit words. Only 
learned men could understand them. Ishwar- 
chandra, who always thought of the difficulties of 
the common man, began to write books in simple 
and easy Bengali. So he is rightly called ‘the 
father of modern Bengali prose.’ 

At that time Shudras were not allowed to read 
in the Sanskrit College. But Ishwarchandra 
decided to take them as pupils: For a long time 
people opposed this idea, but he ‘won in the end. 

Once an old man married a young girl, and died 
soon after the marriage. Ishwarchandra grieved 
to see the sad condition of the young widow. He 
began to think of the hard life of poor widows, 
and decided that he must do something to put an 
end to their suffering. 

So he made a careful and diligent search of the 
religious books of the Hindus. Then he wrote a 
book to prove that the Shastras were not opposed 
to widows marrying again. The whole Hindu 
society was now up in arms against him; and 
some attempts were even made on his life. Only 
a few good men stood by him and supported him. 
But he did not yield. 

Ishwarchandra was a man of great sincerity 
and practised what he preached. So when his 
eldest son grew up, he married him to a widow. 

Vidyasagar’s services to society were many. 
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When he was an Inspector of Schools he started a 
large number of schools for girls. He was one of 
those who founded and helped the Bethune School 
in Calcutta. The foundation of Vidyasagar 
College, so named after him, is another of his 
work. Poor students received their education 
free in most of the schools he founded. 

In whatever he did, Ishwarchandra never 
thought of himself. He always thought of others ; 
he specially thought of the poor. He earned large 
sums of money from his salary and from his books. 
But he lived a simple life himself, and went about 
in the simple clothes of a pundit. He spent all his 
earnings on others. People came to him in large 
numbers for help, and no one ever went back 
dissapointed. His doors were always open to’ the 
poor. 

We know many instances of his great charity. 
But there are many more instances that we shall 
never know, for most of his gifts were made in 
secret. In fact, there was hardly a needy man near 
about him who had not received his help in one 
form or another. And so it was that Vidyasagar, 
“an ocean of learning, came also to be called ‘an 
ocean of charity.’ 

Ishwarchandra died at the age of seventy-one, 
on the 18th Shravana of the Bengali year 1298. 
That day the people of Bengal mourned as they 
had seldom mourned before. 
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TRAVELLERS 


roam untrod anew 


all one’s own 


Come, let us go a-roaming! 
The world is all our own. 
And half its paths are still untrod 


And half its joys unknown. 


The way that leads to winter 
Will lead to summer too, 

For all roads end in other roads 
Where we may start anew. 


THERE ISN’T TIME 


rhyme rest climb 


There isn’t time, there isn’t time 
To do the things I want to do— 
With all the mountain-tops to climb, 
And all the woods to wander through, 


And all the seas to sail upon, 

And everywhere there is to go. 
And all the people, everyone, 

Who live upon the earth to know. 


There’s only time, there’s only time 
To know a few and do a few, 

And then sit down to make a rhyme 
About the rest I want to do. 
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THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 


travelling heap consent favourite overland 

discovery comfortable risky board pilgrimage 

restless steam impassable face (v) sands 

hardship accompanied jewels foreign ambassador 
for the sake of to keep on 


Travelling is comfortable today, and speedy. 
We board a train at Calcutta at noon, and reach 
Delhi the next day at about the same hour. We 
sail from Bombay to London in about two weeks. 
By ’plane the journey takes less than two days. 

But it was very different before the discovery 
of steam. People then travelled by land on foot 
or on the backs of horses and camels. They 
crossed seas in sailing boats. Travelling was then 
difficult and risky, and took a long, long time. 
While sailing, people had to face storms. While 
travelling by land, they had to cross waterless 
deserts and impassable mountains, and face cruel 
beasts and men who were no less cruel. 

Yet there were men in those days who went out 
on travel. Some sought gold in foreign lands, 
some sought glory. Some went out on pilgrimage, 
some for learning. There were, again, others w 
travelled for the sake of travelling ; 
restless, and would not stay at home. 

Marco Polo, who lived at Venice in Italy about 


ho 
they were 
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seven hundred years ago, was one of these restless 
men. His father and uncle were great travellers, 


ETHIOPIA 


too. Once they went on a travel in the Far East. 
Marco Polo, who was but fifteen years of age 
at the time, accompanied them. They had to 
go over mountains, and across vast waterless 
deserts, through hot burning sands, and places 
where the cold was terrible. Marco was made ill 
by hardship, but he kept bravely on. 

At last they came to China, where the great 
Emperor, Kublai Khan, was very pleased to see 
them. Marco grew up at the court, and became 
a great favourite with the Emperor. He learnt to 
speak several languages, and was so clever that 
the Emperor sent him as his ambassador to 
Cochin China, to India, and to other lands. 

Each time he came back, Marco told the 
Emperor all about the countries where he had 
been. He told him how the people lived, what 
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their trades were, and what were the big cities and 
rivers and mountains like. Kublai Khan had 
never. had so clever an ambassador before, and he 
heaped riches on Marco and his father and uncle. 

At last the Polos wanted to return to Venice, 
from which they had been absent for twenty-three 
years. The Emperor was very sorry to let them 
go, but at last consented. The three travellers 
returned home by sea. They had sailed along the 
coasts of Malay and India for a year and a half 
before they could reach Persia. From there they 
travelled overland to the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and then sailed back home. Marco 
remembered all he had seen and learnt, and later 
wrote it all down in his diary. 

For long people in Europe did not believe his 
story to be true. They did not think it possible 
that there were such great lands as China and 
India, with millions upon millions of people. And 
all the talk of silks and jewels and sweet fruits 
and scents, of which he told, seemed just as untrue. 


O 
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A STRANGE WITNESS 


ScENE I 
beggarly accuse general cheerful ruin 
complaint receipt necessary dare whisper 
disobey threaten unhappy honour deny 
pleasant beside argue puzzle important 


to fill up firstaid to fallin one’s way to take to 
by far the best at a loss for fear of 


[The curtain rises on a Court-room. The Judge is 
seen seated in his chair. A farmer stands before 
him. He is poorly clothed. A merchant in rich 
clothes stands a few feet away from the farmer. 
There are lawyers and clerks seated on benches, 
and two constables at the door. There is also a 
crowd of other people in the room. ] 

Jupcr—[to the farmer] Now, what’s your com- 
plaint, my man? 

FarmMer—[bows and points at the merchant] Your 
honour, I accuse this man of stealing my 
money. Last Wednesday I had to go to another 
village to see my uncle who was ill. I had one 
hundred rupees with me. But I dared not 
carry all that money with me for fear of thieves. 
Nor did I think it safe to leave it with my 
wife who would be alone in the house. So I 
gave him the money and asked him to keep 
it till my return. He agreed to keep it for me. 

JupDGE—He is your friend, is he? 


t 
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Farmer—t thought he was a friend, and he talked 
like one. But when I returned yesterday and 
asked for the money, he denied that I had ever 
left it with him, I begged and begged, but 
he would not return me the money. He even 
threatened to hand me over to the police for 
giving him trouble. I am a poor man, your 
honour, and it was all the money I had. I 
shall be ruined if I don’t get it back. 

JupeEe—[to the merchant] What have you to say? 

Mercnant—Your honour, it’s all a lie. I don’t 
have to have his beggarly one hundred rupees. 
As everybody knows, I have plenty of my own. 
He never left any money with me. 

Jupee—[turning to the farmer] Have you any 
receipt from him? 

FarmMER—No, your honour; I have no receipt. I 


trusted him, and never thought that a receipt 
would be necessary. 


[The merchant smiles. | 


Jupce—Have you any witness to support what 
you say? 
Farmer—No, your honour ; I have none. 


[The merchant keeps smiling. | 


Jupce—H’m. It is one man’s word against 


another’s. [He thinks for a while.| Was no 
animal—no cow, or buffalo, or goat—present 
at the time? 


[Everybody in the Court-room looks up in 
surprise. | 
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FaRMER— [with a surprised look] I don’t remem- 
ber, your honour. Besides, what good— 
JupGE—Never mind what good, my man. Answer 
my question. Was there nothing—no cart, or 
tree, or pond—near the place where you gave 

him the money? 

Farmer—[still puzzled] Yes, your honour, there 
was a tree. Itis a big mango tree. We stood 
under it when I gave the money to him. But 
I don’t see how— 

JupGEe—All right, all right! So there was a tree, 
was there? Go and bring the tree to me. 

[All people present at the Court look at one another 
in wonder. | 

Farmer—[at a loss] Yes, your honour ; but— 

Jupcr—Do as I say, man. Don’t start arguing. 

Farmer—lIf your honour insists, I must go. Yet— 

JupGE—No more of your ‘buts’ and ‘yets.’ Get 
you along. Go and tell the tree that the Judge 
wants it at the Court. Surely, when it hears 
that, it will not dare disobey. Now go. 

[The farmer walks out of the Court-room, looking 
very unhappy. The merchant finds a chair for 
himself and sits down, He begins to talk to the 
man who sits by his side. He looks cheerful and 
important. There is general whispering in the 
room and much shaking of heads. The Judge 


gives his attention to some papers before him. 
Slowly the curtain falls. | 


` 
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A STRANGE WITNESS 


Scene I 
collect mercy sternly 
except produce include 
fellow mistaken nod i 
here and now pick up 


[The curtain rises again. It is the same Court-room, 
and the same people are there ; only the farmer 
has not returned. The Judge is reading the papers 
as before. He looks at his watch and once more 
Starts reading. 

Ten more minutes pass. The Judge looks at his watch 
again. All people in the room, except the merchant, 
become a little restless. The Judge looks at his 
watch for the third time, and then looks up.] 


Jupcr—He’s gone this half-hour. I wonder he 
doesn’t come back yet. 


MERCHANT—He can’t, your honour. The tree is 
more than two miles from here. 

[He bites his tongue as soon as he has said this. 
But it is too late. Everybody in the Court-room 
looks at him.] 

Jupce—So! [sternly] You thief, out with the 
money you stole from the poor fellow! TIl 
send you to prison for a year, 
fifty cuts with the whip besides. 

[The merchant kneels on the floor and begs for 
mercy. | : 


and give you 
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But if you produce the money here and now, 
I may leave out the whipping. 
Mercuant—T[still ow his knees] Have mercy on 
me, your honour, have mercy. I shall be 
ruined if I am sent to prison. Here is the 
money he Jeft with me—and two hundred 
rupees more, for fine. 
[He puts first one hundred and then two hundred 
| rupees on the table before the Judge.| 
Now, please your honour, let me go.. 
JuDGE—No, that can’t be. You now talk of ruin. 
But you never thought of the poor man’s ruin 
when you stole his money. 
[He nods at a constable. ] 
Here, constable, take him away to prison. 
[As the constable leads the merchant away, the 
Judge collects the money and puts it in a bag. 

A few minutes later the farmer enters, looking tired 
and even more unhappy than before. | 
JuDGE—Well, my man, what did the tree say? 
Did you tell it that the Judge wanted it to be 

present at the Court? 

Farmer—I did, your honour; but the tree 
wouldn’t come. ; 
JupcrE—You are mistaken, my friend. The tree 

did come, and gave witness for you. 
[He picks up the bag with the money in it and 
gives it to the farmer. | 
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Here, take your money. There’s more in the 

bag than your one hundred rupees. It will 

give you a good start in life. Now go home. 

But the next time you trust a man, be careful. 
[He rises from his chair.] 

FARMER— [astonished] Thank you, your honour, 
thank you. And may God bless you with a 
long and happy life! 

[The Judge prepares to leave the Court ; and all 


others, including the farmer, slowly move towards 
the door. i 


The curtain falls:] $ 
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THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN © ` 


3 1 
particularly disfiguring scrap convenience 
citizen injure comfort epidemic 
property jostle selfish neighbourhood 
unmindful traffic filthy uneducated 
waste lest shortage breed 
maintain ditch imitate passer-by 
inhabitant civic - rotten pavement 
endanger rubbish pile dysentery 
to break out to set an example on the contrary 


a great deal of to die of = to suffer from to get into 


At first a ‘citizen’ meant nè who lived in a 
city. But today the word-is used to mean every 
inhabitant of a country. Thus, we are all Indian 
citizens, because we live in India. It does not 
matter whether we live in town or in the country, 

We do not live alone in a town or a village. We 
live with great many others. We live in society. 
This means that we must think of the comfort and 
convenience of others. We must not act as we 
please. If everybody acted as he liked, there 
would be no order in society, and the life and 
property of each would be in danger. 

A good citizen is not a selfish man. He thinks 
of others. He does not throw such things as 
mango-skins in the street lest passers-by should 
slip on them and injure themselves. He does not 
leave filthy or rotten things about in the lanes. He 
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carries them to the dust-bin, if he lives in a town. 
If he lives in the country, he carries them,to a 
place where nobody lives. If these things are parti- 
cularly filthy and rotten, he burns them or buries 
them. If he did not do that, disease would spread 
in the neighbourhood and epidemics would break 
out. $ 

There are men who stand in a crowd on the pave- 
ment and do not care if they are in the way of the 
passers-by. There are, again, many who crowd at 
bus-stops. Being selfish and unmindful of the 
convenience of others, they jostle with one another 
to get into the bus. They ought to stand in a line 
instead, and allow the first man to go in first. 
' Then there are people who cross streets at 
wrong places. Thereby, not only do they endanger 
their own life but they disturb the traffic. Some 
thoughtless fellows are there who leave the water- 
taps in the street running. As a result, water 
runs to waste, and people suffer from shortage of 
water in their houses. Leaving scraps of paper 
and other rubbish in parks, disfiguring walls, and 
spitting in public places are some of the many 
bad and wrong. things that a bad citizen is always 
doing. We must not imitate him. On the con- 
trary, we should set an example before him by 
doing the right things. 

If we live in a village, we have a great deal of 
work to do. Unfortunately, most village people in 
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our country are uneducated. They build piles of 
cow-dung near their homes, and allow ditches to 
remain filled with water. Mosquitoes breed in 
these places, and malaria spreads as a result. 
These people wash their dirty clothes in tanks, the 
water of which they drink. So they suffer from 
dysentery, and many die of cholera. We shall be 
doing our duty as citizens, if we teach them not 
to do these wrong and foolish things. We should 
do all we can to keep towns and villages neat and 
clean and healthy. 

To help the police in maintaining law and order 
is another of our civic duties. There are bad 
people in society, such as thieves and robbers. It 
is our duty to see that these men are arrested and 
punished. 

There are, indeed, many duties for us to do ; and 
we should do them cheerfully. We must remem- 
ber that the best citizen is he who does his duties 
not because he must but because he wants to do 
them. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


R. L. Stevenson 
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SOMEBODY’S MOTHER í 


ragged pause stir hail noisy 
crossing (n) gray troop aged human 
beings recent chill throng group 
hasten heed glance meek content 
slippery offer carriage prayer 
bent with uncared for to pass by 


The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day ; 
The street was wet with recent snow, 

And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her by, 

Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of ‘ school let out’, 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels, or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 
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At last came one of the merry troop— 
The gayest of all the noisy group. 

He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“ PI] help you across if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed ; and so, without hurt or harm, 
He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 

“ She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow ; 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 


And ‘somebody’s mother’ bowed her head 

In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, “ God, be kind to the noble boy, 

Who’s somebody’s son and pride and joy.” 


Mary D. Brine 
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HE HAD SIXTY THOUSAND CHILDREN! 


I 
bundle anyway await prepare bitterly 
count shed certainly heal hospital 
horror succeed factory starve narrow 


lots of for a long time 


It was a cold and dark night. A strong wind 
was blowing down the London streets. Dr. 
Barnardo was about to leave his school and go 
home. It was a school where poor boys came in 
the evenings and had their lessons. Dr. Barnardo 
was their teacher. 

Dr. Barnardo was preparing to go to China. He 
knew that the people of China were very poor. 
There was a great deal of work for him to do in 
that far-away land. He wanted to build hospitals 
there and heal the sick. He wanted to start 
schools and teach people who could neither read 
nor write. 
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That evening he was thinking of China and of 
the work that awaited him there. Suddenly he 
saw something in a corner of the school-room. It 
looked like a bundle lying on the floor. What 
could it be? Dr. Barnardo went to the corner and 
bent over the bundle. Why, it was a boy—asleep ! 

“Here, wake up!” said Dr. Barnardo. The boy 
opened his eyes and sat up. 

“I was going to lock the door of the room and 
go home,” said Dr. Barnardo. “You are lucky not 
to be locked in. Now run along home to your 
mother and father.” 

“But I haven’t a mother or a father,” the boy 
replied. 

“Well, go home anyway.” 

“I havent a home.” 

“You haven’t a home!” said Dr. Barnardo. He 
was surprised. He now noticed how dirty and thin 
the boy was. 

“What is your name?” he asked in a kind voice. 

<6 Jim.” 

“Well, Jim, tell me where you live.” 

“I have nowhere to live.” 

“Well, where did you sleep last night?” 

“In a cart at the back of the market.” 

“And where will you sleep tonight?” 

For a moment Jim sat silently, listening to the 
wind outside. Then he looked up at Dr. Barnardo 
and said, “ A boy told me to come along here. He 
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said you might let me sleep in this room. It is 
so cold outside! Please let me stay here, sir.” 

Dr. Barnardo did not know what to say. He 
knew that the boys who came to his school were 
poor. But none of them was as poor as Jim. If 
this boy had nowhere to sleep, there might be 
other boys in London who were homeless too. 

“Are there other boys like you, Jim? Are 
there other boys who sleep in the streets and 
markets at night?” 

“Oh yes, there are lots of them.” 

For a long time Dr. Barnardo was silent. Then 
he said, “Listen, Jim. I shall give you a good 
supper and find you a bed. But I want you to 
take me out and show me some of these boys. I 
want to see them for myself.” 

Jim smiled at the thought of supper and bed. 
“Certainly, sir,” he said. 
many as you want.” 

A little later Jim was eating the best meal of 
his life. Dr. Barnardo had never before seen 
anyone eat so quickly. “The boy must have 
starved for days,” he thought. 

Soon after midnight they two set out together. 
The streets were lonely and silent and bitterly cold. 
Jim led the way through the narrow lanes and 
an empty market-place. At last he stopped near 
the shed of a factory with an iron roof, 

“There will be some boys up there on the roof,” 


“T will show you as 
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said Jim. He easily climbed up the wall of the 
shed and reached the top. It was not so easy for 
Dr. Barnardo to climb, but after some attempts 
he too succeeded in reaching the top. 

“There!” whispered Jim, pointing. 

Dr. Barnardo looked. He saw a group ot boys 
asleep on the roof. He counted them. There 
were eleven boys. Some looked about nine years 
old; and there was one who could not be more 
than five. 

Eleven boys—without home, without anyone to 
care for them! Dr. Barnardo was filled with 
horror and pity. If there were eleven homeless 
boys at one place alone, how many more might 
there be in other streets and in other markets! 

Jim was about to awaken the boys. But Dr. 
Barnardo stopped him. How could he awaken the 
boys when he had nothing to offer them? He 
would somehow find a home for Jim, but he could 
not find homes for all these too. He looked once 
more at the sleeping boys, and then slowly and 
sadly climbed down the wall. 

“Shall I show you some more of the boys?” 
asked Jim eagerly. “I can show you a large 
number of them.” j 

“No more tonight,” replied Dr. Barnardo. He 
had seen enough for one night. 
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THE GIANT 
vanish melt pale 
scowl dumb frown 


through and through 


There came a giant to my door, 
A giant fierce and strong ; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowled and frowned ; he shook the ground ; 
I trembled through and through. 
At length I looked him in the face, 
And cried, “Who cares for you?” 


The mighty giant, as I spoke, 
Grew pale and thin and small, 

And through his body, as ’twere smoke, 
I saw the sunshine fall. 

His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 
He whispered soft and low. 

“Is this,’ I cried, with growing pride— 
“Ts this the mighty foe?” 

He sank before my earnest face, 
He vanished quite away, 

And left no shadow in his place 
Between me and the day. 

Such giants come to strike us dumb, 
But, weak in every part, 

They melt before the strong man’s eyes 

And fly the true of heart. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 


governed punishment description reverence 

celebrate State Governor republic 

gratefulness Centre minister wrong-doer 

judgement magistrate procession Assembly 

justice representative dispute well-ordered 
Prime Minister President 


After nearly two hundred years of British rule, 
India became independent on 15th August, 1947. 
Every year we celebrate this day. We hoist the 
National Flag over buildings, and march about in 
processions. Above all, on this day we remember 
with reverence and gratefulness the many men 
and women who fought and died for the freedom 
of the country. 

India is now a republic ; it means that there is 
no king to rule over us. We have a President as 
the head of our government. He has a Cabinet of 
ministers to advise him. The Prime Minister is 
at the head of the Cabinet. The country is divided 
into a number of States. Each State has its 
Governor with a body of ministers to advise him. 

Neither the President nor the Governors can 
choose their ministers as they please. They have 
to obey the wishes of the people in this matter. 
All grown-up men and women of India give their 
votes and elect a number of people as their repre- 
sentatives. These representatives of the people 
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become members either of Parliament at the 
Centre or of Assemblies in the States. These 
members choose their leaders ; and in appointing 
ministers the President and the Governors are 
guided by this choice. 

The people’s representatives often meet to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the country and make the laws 
of the land. 

Then there are the magistrates and the police. 
It is their duty to see that the laws are obeyed 
and that the bad people in society are punished. 

There are also a number of learned men who 
act as judges. ‘They see that justice is done to 
everybody and no wrong-doer escapes punishment. 
Disputes are brought to them, and they give im- 
partial judgements. To them all people, whether 
rich or poor, are equal. j 

Thus, we live in a well-ordered society, and have 
a government of our own that exists for our good. 
A famous American President, named Abraham 
Lincoln, once described the government of his 
country as “a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” These words give a correct 
description of our government too. 
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HE HAD SIXTY THOUSAND CHILDREN! 


Il 
decent regret lantern gradually nail (v) 
stall chance strange purpose warmth 
as many as in need of to set up a great many 
day and night from far and near 


Every night after this Dr. Barnardo went out 
with Jim to find more of these children. He 
talked to them and let them talk to him. He 
learnt all he could about them. He found homes 
for some—at first only for Jim, then for two or 
three others, then for as many as sixteen. 

But there were in London thousands of children 
in need of food and clothes and shelter. He 
wanted to help them all. But how could he do 
so? He would need hundreds of pounds for the 
purpose, and he was a poor man himself. 

Sometimes he thought, “Is it right for me to 
think of going to China? Here in London there 
is so much work for me to do.” Then one day a 
letter came. It was a strange and surprising 
letter. It was written by a gentleman whom Dr. 
Barnardo had never seen. It said: “If you give 
up the idea of going to China and will set up a 
home for the poor children of London, I will give 
you a start with a thousand pounds.” 

A thousand pounds! That was a great deal of 
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money, and with it he could make a great many 
children happy. But he had to choose between 
China and London. Should he give up the idea 
of going to China? He could not make up his 
mind immediately. He thought over the matter 
for ten days. At last ‘he made his choice. He 
chose London. 

So in 1867 he bought his first ‘ Home’ in London. 
He cleaned it and made it ready to receive the 
children. Then he went out to choose his first 
twenty-five boys. He went to the sleeping-places 
which Jim had shown him, and chose the boys who 
seemed to be in the greatest need. 


“Let me come, too,” begged a little red-haired 
boy called Carrots. Dr. Barnardo smiled at him 
sadly. Carrots was dirty and thin and starving. 
He needed a home as badly as anyone. But 
Dr. Barnardo had no room for him. He had 
already chosen his twenty-five. 

“ Sorry, Carrots,” he said. “Not this time. As 
soon as I have room and money for one more boy 
I shall send for you.” 
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But he never got the chance to send for Carrots, 
for the poor boy died within four days of his 
meeting with him. 

The boy’s death filled Dr. Barnardo with bitter 
regret. If he had taken the boy, he would have 
been still alive. He could have saved him! 
“Never, never again,” he said to himself, “ will I 
refuse a child. If a hundred come, I will-take 
them. If God sends children to me, BE will, send N 
money for them, too.” \ 

So he wrote a large notice and tara it up out- 
side the house: “NO NEEDY CHILD EVER REFUSED.” 

It was brave of him to do so, for he had not 
enough money even for the few children that were 
in the house. Day and night he prayed to God 
for help, and help came. It came from all kinds 
of people. Men and women from far and near sent 
him gifts of money. Soon there was enough 
money to buy more houses, and to keep two 
hundred and fifty children. Gradually the number 
of boys in the homes increased to four hundred, 
and it went on increasing. In 1872 Dr. Barnardo 
set up his first home for girls. 

Night after night, in rain or storm or snow, 
Dr. Barnardo walked in the streets of London, 
lantern in hand. He looked in lanes and markets. 
He looked under boxes and behind stalls. He 
climbed on to roofs and crept into corners. And 
an after night he found boys and girls, cold, 
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hungry and homeless, and he took them to 
warmth, comfort and’a new life. 

So Dr. Barnardo’s family grew and grew ; and 
by the time he was sixty he had cared for nearly 
sixty thousand children from all parts of Great 
Britain. k 

When this great and noble man died in 1905 at 
the age of sixty there were people all over the 
world to mourn for him, for many of Barnardo’s 
boys and girls had gone out into the world and 
were living decent and honest lives. 


MADAME CURIE—I 


he 
apparatus busily snatch cave crash 
distance contain whenever forbidden faultless 
fumble eagerly belong peal peculiarity 
motionless hastily fruitful quietly _ ring (v) 
severely science impatient treasure signal 
uncommon polish case 


tremble needle-work 


at the top of the voice to gather up just in time 


“Come, Bronya, let us play ‘school’? Little 
Marie, aged about four, pulled her elder sister by 
the hand. “Come,” she said,” let us play the game 
we piayed yesterday.” 

Marie and Bronya sometimes played ‘school’, 
Bronya being the ‘teacher’ and Marie the ‘ pupil.’ 
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One day, six months later, Bronya was reading 
. out from her book before her parents. She was 
not doing it at all well, but fumbled over words. 
It was such an easy book to read, and yet Bronya 
could not read it! Marie, who was standing by, 
was impatient with her sister, and snatched the 
book from her hand, and started to read. She 
read aloud and well. Everybody was surprised, 
for nobody knew that Marie had taught herself 
to read. 

The game of ‘school’ 
had been fruitful, but the 
‘pupil’ had learnt better 
than the ‘teacher. 

Whatever Marie did she 
did with all her heart, 
Whether playing or read- 
ing, she showed an un- 
common earnestness. Specially when she sat at 
the desk to read, she forgot everything except her 
book. Her brother and sisters played noisily in 
the room, and laughed and shouted at the top of 
their voice. But however loudly they shouted, 
they could not disturb her. Nothing could dis- 
turb her in her study. She sat silent and motion- 
less, completely lost in her book. 

The other children were amused by this pecu- 
liarity of hers, and often played tricks upon her. 
One day, Marie was at her desk, reading. Her 
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two elder sisters and a cousin quietly crept to- 
wards her, though they need not have been so 
quiet. They piled up chairs all round her, plac- 
ing one on top of the other, until Marie was 
in a cave of chairs. But Marie knew nothing. 

The older girls then waited at a distance. But 
they had to wait a long time. Half an hour 
later, Marie rose from her book; and as she did 
so, her head struck against the chair at the top. 
Down came the pile with a crash, amidst peals of 
laughter from the other girls. 


2 


Another day Marie was in school, listening to 
a history lesson. The teacher was telling the girls 
stories from Polish history, and she spoke in the 
Polish language. It was the language that the 
girls loved and understood best, but it was for- 
bidden at schools. 

At that time Russia ruled Poland, and ruled her 
with an iron hand. Everyone had to learn the 
Russian language. All the lessons at schools had 
to be given in Russian—arithmetic, history, 
geography—everything. If any teacher was found 
to be giving lessons in Polish, he was severely 
punished. 

So, on that day, the teacher was acting against 
the Russians’ orders. But the girls were listening 
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eagerly,- and everybody felt happy. Then sud- 
denly a bell rang—two long rings, and then two 
short ones. It was a signal. It meant: ‘The 
Russian inspecter is here!’ 

Within a few seconds the Polish books were 
gathered up and carried to another room. The 


teacher opened a 
Russian book and held 
it with hands that 
trembled. The girls 
hastily took out their 
needlework, and were 
busily sewing. 

They were only just in fone for the next 
moment the door of the room opened, and the 
Russian inspector walked in. He went over to 
the front row and peeped into some of the desks. 
But he found no Polish books. 

“T want to see how good your Russian is,” he 
said. “But whom shall I ask? Let me see.” As 
he looked around the class-room, everyone had 
the same anxious thought: ‘I hope he doesn’t 
choose me.” 

Marie too had the same thought as the others. 
But, O God! he was looking at her! He was 
pointing to her! Slowly she rose to her feet. 
“How unlucky I am!” she thought. But it was 
lucky for the others that she had been chosen, for 
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she answered thé questions in faultless Russian.. 
She was the only girl in the class, who could do it. 

At home that evening, Marie felt very unhappy. 
And whenever she was unhappy she went to look 
at her greatest trea- 
sure. It was not hers 
really, but belonged to 
her father. Marie, how- 
ever, loved it better 
than any of her toys, 
better even than many 
of her books. It was a glass case which contained 
her father’s science apparatus. 

As she looked at the glass case, she felt a strange: 
happiness. She forgot about the inspector and 
about Russia and the Russian language. “TI will 
work hard,” she said to herself. “TI will learn all 
about science. -Then I will do something for 
Poland—something big for Poland.” 

Marie did do something big. It was so big that 
it helped not only Poland but every other country. 
It was so big that it made her one of the most: 
famous women of the world. 
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CONTENTED JOHN 


afflicted mood grumble prevent treat contented 
injury cause murmur revenge hedger constantly 
groan despair folk rogue ditcher fortunate 


good-natured 


One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer ; 
For all such vain wishes in him were prevented 
By a fortunate habit of being contented. 
Though cold were the weather. or dear were the 
food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood ; 
And this he was constantly heard to declare— 
What he could not prevent he’d cheerfully bear. 
“ For why should I grumble or murmur,” he said ; 
“Tf I cannot get meat, Pll be thankful for bread ; 
And grumbling can only make my sorrows deeper ; 
Tt never can cause bread and butter to be cheaper.” 
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If. John was afflicted with sickness or pain, 

He wished himself better, but did not complain, 
Nor lie down to groan in despair or in sorrow, 
But said that he hoped to be better tomorrow. 


If anyone wronged him or treated him ill, 

Why, John was good-natured and kind to him still ; 

For he said that revenging the injury done 

Would be making two rogues when there need be 
but one. 

And thus honest John, though his place was but 

. humble, i 

Passed through this sad world, and never did 
grumble ; 

And I wish that some folks, who are greater and 
richer, 


Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher. 


Jane Taylor 


MEANINGS; a hedger—A hedge is a thicket of bushes 
used as a fence round a plot of land ; a hedger is a man who 
dresses a hedge i.e., keeps it in good condition. 

a ditcher is one who makes a ditch, 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE 


conquest Arctic whale sea-plane ambition 

Antarctic expedition companion airship conqueror 

frost-bite fund explore flap land (v) 

material missing fury passage- North Pole 

penguin pilot navigation progress region 
stores preparation sledge . South Pole 


Roald Amundsen, born near Oslo in Norway on 
16th July, 1872, was a lover of adventure from his 
boyhood. His great ambition was to discover the 
North Pole. With that end in view 
he built up a strong body by regu- 
lar exercise, and learnt the science 
of navigation. 

Then, in 1903, he decided to go 
out to explore the Arctic region. AMUNDSEN 
He sold his property and borrowed money from 
his friends. With the fund thus raised he 
bought a small ship, and sailed to Greenland 
with a friend. After terrible hardship and long 
delay they sailed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific along the north coast of Canada. Thus 
they discovered the North-West Passage. 

Amundsen now decided to lead an expedition to 
the North Pole itself; By early 1909 his plans were 
all ready, and he was about to start on his ship 
from Alaska, when he heard that the North Pole 
had been reached. An American named Robert 


Peary had reached it on 6th April. 
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This news made Amundsen change his plans. 
He now decided go south instead. But he kept his 
change of plans to himself until the Fram, his ship, 
was at sea. ; 

Here, too, there was a race between two men, 
for an Englishman named Scott had also made 
preparations for an expedition to the South Pole. 

Many men had tried to reach the 
South Pole, but none had succeeded. 
In some ways it was even more 
difficult to reach than the North 
Pole. No man lives within thou- 
sands of miles of the Antarctic 
region. Only giant whales swim about in the seas, 
and penguins flap their wings and walk about 
on the ice, looking strangely like human beings. 
Then there is ice, and ice all around as far as the 
eye can see, and beyond. 

On this vast desert of ice Amundsen landed with 
his sledges, dogs and materials for building huts. 
He and his companions set up a camp and carried 
stores to places on the route towards the Pole. 

On 19th Decembber, 1911, he started for the 
Pole in the company of four chosen men. The 
journey was as difficult as they had expected. 
There were dangerous snow slopes to climb, and 
vast areas of soft snow to cross. At one place they 
were overtaken by a terrible snow storm which 
held up their progress for days. The fury of the 


CAPTAIN SCOTT 
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storm was hardly over when they started again. 
They suffered terribly from frost-bite. But they 
kept on moving, and at last on 18th January, 1912, 
they were at the Pole. There they hoisted the flag 


of Norway. 
The journey back was less difficult, and they 


quickly reached the Fram. By July 1912 they 
were all back in Norway. 

Amundsen was now a famous man. He was 
known all over the world as the conqueror of the 
South Pole. But he did not like an idle life. He 
was now filled with a new ambition—to explore 
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the Arctic by air. After many unsuccessful 
attempts he at last flew over the North Pole in 
May 1926. Colonel Nobile piloted the airship by 
which he flew. 

Amundsen now returned home to an well-earned 
rest. But rest was not for him, for two years later, 
in 1928, news reached Norway that Colonel Nobile 
was missing while trying’ to repeat the flight across 
the Pole. 

At once Amundsen offered to go in search of the 
missing explorer. He left by a sea-plane on 18th 
June, and was never heard of again. His death in 
the attempt to save a fellow explorer was a noble 
end to a great life. 
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MADAME CURIE—II 


1 
training ray franc acutely pitch-blende 
rebel (v) brilliant pain (v) enable insulting 
medicine intelligent university turn (n) separately 
degree mineral sack Radium couple 
cure experiment quantity expensive immediately 
to turn down to be run over 


Marie Sklodowski was born in Warsaw in Poland 
on November 7, 1867. She was the youngest of 
five children—four girls and a boy. Her father, 
Dr. Sklodowski, taught science in a school. It was 
from him that Marie received her first training in 
science. Her mother died when Marie was but a 
little girl. Her death was a great blow to the 
child, for Marie loved her mother more dearly 
than she loved anybody else. Soon after this 
another death occurred in the family, for Zosia, 
the eldest of the girls, also died. 

There was another thing that pained her acutely. 
Poland was not an indepedent country, but was 
ruled by Russia. Day after day, she saw Russians 
insulting her countrymen and countrywomen. 
Her proud heart rebelled against it all. 

The Sklodowski children were all brilliant at 
school, but Marie was the most brilliant of them 
all. She worked hard, and when she left school 


she had an armful of prizes. 
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She now wanted to enter a university and go on 
' learning. But that. seemed hardly possible. Her 
father had lost his work at school, and was too 
poor to maintain them at a university. Besides, 
the Russians would not allow any Polish girl to 
enter a university. 

So Marie and Bronya studied in secret ; and all 
the time they had to earn, because the family was 
poor. They gave lessons to children, and saved 
as much of their little earnings as they could. 
They wanted to save up enough money to enable 
them to go to a university in France. 

But that meant a lot of money, and they could 
save so little. Sometimes it seemed that their 
dream would never come true. Then, one day, 
Marie had an idea. If they saved separately, 
neither of them would ever be able to go to France. 
But if Bronya had Marie’s savings in addition to 
her own, she could go. She would study medicine 
there and come back to Poland to work as a doctor. 
Then she could maintain Marie in France. 

At first Bronya would not agree. “You are the 
more intelligent of us two,” she said. “You should 
go first.” But Marie said firmly, “No, you go 
first, Bronya.” 

And so Bronya went to France to study, and 
Marie went on giving lessons to children and saving 
as much money as she could. 
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Slowly, slowly the years passed by, until at last 
it was Marie’s turn to go and enter the university 
in Paris. There she worked even harder than 
before. 

It was here that she met and married a French- 
man named Pierre Curie, who was also a scientist, 
They were a happy couple, with a common love 
for science and a common aim in life: the aim was 
to help the progress of science. 

After she had taken a science degree at the 
university, they rented a small shed in which to 
carry on their work. They stayed there all day 
long, and sometimes far into the night. To Marie 


and Pierre nothing in the world mattered so much 
as science. 


One day they were working with a mineral 
called pitch-blende, when they discovered 2 new 
metal in it. They 
could feel that the 
metal was there. 
They also knew 
that it gave out $ 
rays. But they 
could see neither the metal nor the rays. They 
called the metal Radium, and knew that it would 
help doctors greatly in curing diseases, if only 
they could separate it from pitch-blende. 
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To carry on their experiments they required a 
huge quantity of pitch-blende. But this mineral 
was very expensive and had to be brought from a 
far country. And they were so poor! But they 
did not hesitate ; they spent all their savings to 
buy the mineral. 

It was a great day for them when the pitch- 
blende arrived. They carried the sacks into the 
shed, and such was their excitement that they 
started their experiment almost immediately. 
They examined a little of the mineral. They 
could feel the power of the unseen rays, but 
Radium itself they could not find. 

The work went on for days and nights, for weeks 
and months, for a year—two years—three years. 
Each morning they rose from sleep with hopes in 
their heart. Each night they retired to bed dis- 
appointed. It began to look as if Radium would 
never be found. 

At times Pierre thought of giving up the attempt 
—at least for a while. He was worried about his 
wife’s health. But Marie would not give up; 
neither would she rest. 

Another year had passed and they had almost 
given up hope, when Marie discovered the secret. 
She separated Radium from pitch-blende. She 
put the metal in a glass tube, and there in the dim 
shed it sparkled like a star in the dark sky. 

Tt was a great discovery. The metal that the 
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Curies had discovered was much more valuable 
than any other metal discovered before. Had 
they chosen to be rich, they could have earned 
millions of francs. An American millionaire 
offered to buy their secret for a huge sum of money. 
But they turned down the offer. They said that. 
their process would not be kept a secret but would: 
be given free to all the world. 

Honours now came pouring in. In 1903 they 
received first the Davy Medal from the Royal 
Society in Great Britain, and then the Nobel Prize 
for physics. People from all over the world paid 


them respect. 
Yes, honours came to their door. But, alas! 


sorrow came too, for on April 19, 1906 Pierre Curie 
was run over by a heavy horse-cart and killed 
instantly. Marie could not get’ over this terrible 
blow easily. She could not speak to anybody for 
months ; nor could she work. But she was a heroic: 
woman ; she saw that she must rise above personal 
sorrow. She started to work again and went on 
making discoveries. But she was a sad woman 
throughout the rest of her life. 

In 1911 she was awarded the Nobel Prize fòr 
chemistry. She was now a woman of forty-four 
with a hard-worked and outworn body. But she 
continued her work for the progress of science for 
another twenty-three years. In 1984 she died, 
honoured and mourned by the world. i 

5 > 
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LAND OF OUR BIRTH 


"possess race pledge 
distress toil sake 
strength faith 


Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be: 
When we are grown and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek. 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak: 
That under thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Land of our Birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear.sake our fathers died ; 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee 

Head, heart and hand through years to be. 


Rudyard Kipling 
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EQUALS AT LAST! 


I 
royal worry arts relish course 
liquid swear decline loneliness vow 
to come to an end used to to give himself up 
in tears far and wide 


Two boys sat under a tree by the side of a river. 
They looked very sad. For a long time they had 
lived together ; and great was the friendship that 
had grown between them. But the time had 
‘come when they must part. 

One of the boys was Drona, the son of a great 
sage. The other boy was Drupada, the prince of 
Panchala. He had come to Drona’s father as a 
pupil. 

Drupada’s years of study had come to an end, 
and he was to go back to his royal home. 

“How miserable I shall be without you!” said 
Drona. “ How shall I live alone?” 

“Oh! You will soon forget me,” replied 
Drupada with a smile. 

“Forget you! Never!” cried Drona. 

“I was only joking, Drona,” said Drupada. 
“I know you will be unhappy without me. I shall 
miss you, too. But whatever happens, we will 
remain friends as long as we live. Let us swear.” 
The two boys vowed to be friends for ever. 


199 
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Soon after this the King of Panchala’s men came 
and took away their prince. 

For some time Drona could not care for his 
books. He could only think of his friend and the 
happy days spent in his company. As time passed, 
he grew used to his loneliness. But he never took 
another friend. He gave himself up wholly to his 
studies. 

Years passed, and the boy grew up to be a 
learned man. He was specially skilled:in the arts 
of war, and his fame spread far and wide. Many 
kings offered to make him their general. But he. 
declined the offers. He liked the simple life of a 
common man much better. 

He had already married, and had a son. But he 
was so completely lost in his studies that he did 
not care for his family. Soon, however, something 
happened which changed the course of his life. 

One day he saw his little son drinking a white 
liquid from a cup. The child looked very happy. 

“What are you drinking, my son?” he asked. 

“Why, Father, don’t you know? It is milk. 
Mother has given me milk today.” The boy 
laughed for joy and began to drink the liquid 
again. 

Drona was surprised to hear this, They had 
neither a cow nor any money to buy milk with. 
From where did his wife get milk? 
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Just then Drona’s wife came out of the kitchen. 
Before Drona could ask the boy any more ques- 
tion, she called him in. He went in and was even 
more surprised to find his wife in tears. 

She told him the story. The boy had been 
crying for milk since morning, and to keep him 
from crying she had mixed a little hot water with 
some rice powder and given it to him for milk. 

So that was what the child was drinking with 
so much relish! A change now came over Drona. 
He saw that he had not done his duty by his wife 
“ Alas!” he said, “I have neglected my 


and son. 
I must not neglect them any 


family too long. 
longer.” But what could he do? 

Suddenly he remembered his friend, Drupada. 
Drupada had now become king after his father’s 
death. “ What a fool I have been to worry!” he 
thought. “I have a king for a friend. Drupada 
will help me out of my distress.” 

Drona made up his mind to go to Panchala. 
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MONEY 
coldly hum knocking untrue 
prove frown false 


When I had money, money O! 
I knew no: joy till I went poor; 
For many a false man as a friend, 
Came knocking all day at my door. 


Much have I thought of life, and seen 
How poor men’s hearts are ever light ; 

And how their wives do hum like bees 
About their work from morn till night. 


So, when I hear these poor ones laugh, 
And see the rich ones coldly frown— 
Poor men, think I, need not go up 
So much as rich men should come down. 


When I had money, money O! 


My many friends proved all untrue; 
But now I have no money, O! 


My friends are real, though very few. 


W. H. Davies 
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EQUALS AT LAST! 
Ir 


courtier life-long lift haughtily throne single 
equal (n) distress starving invade forgive 


all on a sudden, by myself 


Drupada was seated on his golden throne im 
his court, with courtiers and generals standing by 
in rows. All on a sudden there entered a man, 
tired and pale, and covered all over with dust. 

“Who are you?” asked the king. “ What do 
you want?” 

“Don’t you know me, friend Drupada?” Drona 
said with a smile. “I am Drona, to whom you 
vowed life-long friendship. I am in great distress 
and have a starving family. I have come to you 
for help.” 

Drupada was, however, far from glad to see him. 
He was a kine. He could not accept a beggar for 
a friend! 

“friend, indeed!” he laughed haughtily. “I 
cannot be the friend of a beggar. There can be 
friendship only between equals.” 

Drona hung down his head and said in a low 
voice, “ Yes, O king, I have made a mistake.” 

Without a single word more he slowly walked 
out of the palace. 

Drona did not forget the insult. He swore to 
teach his friend a good lesson. 
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Once more he took to the road ; but this time 
he set out for Hastinapura, the capital of the 
Kauravas. There he became the teacher of the 
young princes—the hundred sons of Dhritarastra 
cand the five sons of Pandu. He trained the boys 
«carefully in the arts of war. And when the train- 
‘img was over, he called them together and asked 
for his fee. 

“Name your fee, sir,’ the young princes said. 
“We will give you anything.” 

“Bring me King Drupada, bound hand and 
foot,” said Drona. 

“Tt is such an easy thing to do that all of us 
need not go,” said one of the princes named Arjuna. 
* I can do it by myself.” And so, indeed, he could 
and did. He invaded the kingdom of Drupada. 
He defeated the king easily, and carried him off to 
Hastinapura, bound hand and foot. 

“Here is your fee, sir!” Arjuna cried, as he laid 
King Drupada at Drona’s feet. 

3 Drona looked down at Drupada and said, 
Drupada, do you know your friend now?” 
Drupada did not lift his head. He asked Drona 

to forgive him. 

“I have already forgiven you, my friend,” said 
Drona, “for I want your friendship. But, as you 
said, there can be friendship only between equals, 
Therefore, I will take half your kingdom. Then, 
as two kings, we may be friends.” 
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THE STORY OF FLYING 


afloat construction petrol trial ascent 
legend press twig ceiling flight 
satisfied continue hydrogen glider variety 
passenger basket figures serious ascend 
interested balloon priest actually improvement 


There have always been children who have run, 
with their arms spread wide, hoping and hoping 
that their running might suddenly become fiying. 
There have always been men who haye watched 
birds in flight, and have wished and wished that 
they might fly too.’ But for thousands of years, 
all the hoping and the wishing remained just 


hoping and wishing. Men flew only in their 


dreams. 

You have all heard the story of Indrajit, the 
Prince of Lanka, and you know that he could rise 
into the sky and fight from behind the clouds. 
You have also read the story of Dxdalus who 
made wings for flying. But these are not true 
stories. They are only legends. 
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There have, however, been men who have made 
serious attempts at flying. Leonardo da Vinci who 
lived in Italy about five hundred years ago, was 
one such man. He studied birds carefully and 
noted how they flew. He drew figures and made 
notes about a flying machine. About three 
hundred years later an Italian priest made plans 
for a flying boat. But neither of these men 
actually attempted to fiy. 

Another hundred years passed, and then some- 
thing important happened. Two brothers, named 
Montgolfier, lived in France. They noticed that 
smoke from fire always rose upwards. They 
filled small paper bags with smoke, and found that 
they rose to the ceiling. Then they made bigger 
bags, and sent them up in the open. They went 
on making bags that were bigger still, and sent 
them up in the sky. Then, in the year 1783, they 
made a very big bag—the biggest of them all. 
It was made of silk, and there was a basket fixed 
below to carry passengers. It rose into the air 
for everyone to see. It was the first balloon. 

The balloon sailed one and a half miles on the 
breeze, and landed safely after flying for about 
eight minutes. No one knows what the first 
passengers thought about the journey, for they 
were—a sheep, a cock and a duck. i 

People now became interested in balloons, and 
many improvements were made upon them- 
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Hydrogen was found to be more suitable than 
smoke, because it was lighter and kept the balloons 
longer in the air. Soon men began to ascend into 
the air, and the English Channel was crossed 
several times. 

Such ascents continued for a hundred and fifty 
years, but during this time people had a more 
important idea—the idea of gliding. About 
seventy years after the Montgolfier brothers had 
sent up their first balloon, another pair of brothers, 
named Lilienthal, made the first glider. To a pair 
of large wings made of cloth and twigs, they fitted 


a tail of suitable size. The whole thing looked 
like a big bird, but was light enough for a man to 
carry. One of the brothers would climb with it 
to the top of a small hill, run a little way to get a 
start, and then jump into space, and glide with the 
wind. 

The success of the Lilienthals gave new ideas 
to yet another pair of brothers whose name was 
Wright. They improved upon the gliders that 
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the Lilienthals had made. But they were not 
satisfied. Gliders certainly kept afloat in the air, 
but they were useless without the wind to drive 
them. Besides, neither balloons nor gliders could 
be controlled by man. 

So the brothers thought of making a glider that 
would fly with the help of an engine. They worked 
for years, and after many trials and failures built 
a large glider, fitted with a petrol engine. 

On a cold December day in 1908 they tried it. 
One of them lay on the lower wing of the glider 
to pilot it ; the other stood on the ground holding 
a watch to time the flight. They started the 
engine which roared and shook the glider. Then 
a button was pressed, and the glider rose into the 
air. It flew! It was the first flying machine to, 
be driven and controlled by man—the first real 
aeroplane. 

Since that day many improvements have been ` 
made in the construction of aeroplanes. Improve- 
ments are still being made. There are today so 
many varieties of flying machines that it is not 
possible to mention them all. It is also impossible 
to tell all the stories of the bravery that men have 
shown in their flights. There was the first flight 
across the English Channel, the first flight across 
the Atlantic, and the first flight round the world. 

Aeroplanes are today the quickest means of 
travel. Distances that take weeks to cover by 
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land or sea, can be covered in days by air. 
Journeys that used to take days can be done in 
hours. Men have flown high above the earth, 
above the highest mountain-tops, and even 
beyond. They have flown faster than sound. 
Today there is always the hum of an engine 
somewhere in the sky; for, after centuries of 
dreaming, man has learned the secret of flight. 


THE SNARE 


frightened paw wrinkle snare 


I hear a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 


Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 


But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out. for aid ; 
Crying on the frightened air, 
Making everything afraid. 
Making everything afraid, 
Wrinkling up his little face, 
As he cries again for aid ; 
And I cannot find the place! 
And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare: 
Little one, Oh, little one! 
I am searching everywhere. 


James Steph ens 
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A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK 
alight creature deadly moth a butterfly 
exactly compound prey stripe 


ptarmigan (p is silent) 


to steal upon 


: ARG VE: 
AWN 


‘The boys were playng ‘Hide and Seek’ in the 
school compoud. Parthasarathi chose a tree for 
his hiding place. He climbed up the tree and hid 
himself among the green leaves. He had a green 
shirt on, and so he could not be seen very easily. 
His friends ‘took a long time to find him. 

The teacher was watching the boys at play. 
When Parthasarathi climbed down the tree he 
walked up to him and said, “That was very clever 
of you, Parthasarathi. You chose your hiding 
place wisely. Your green shirt could not be seen 
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from the green leaves around you. But you must 
not think that you are the only clever fellow in 


the world. There are birds and beasts and insects 
| that are as clever.” 
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“How is that, sir?” asked Ranjan. “Please tell 
us about them.” The boys gathered round the 
teacher. “ Please, sir, tell us,” they said in one 
voice. 

“ All right, boys,” the teacher smiled and said. 
“Come along with me into the garden. Let us 


see if we can find an insect at this game.” He- 


took the boys for a walk in the garden. They saw 
a green-and-yellow butterfly flying past them. 

“Look at that butterfly, and mark the spot 
where it alights,” said the teacher. The boys saw 
it alight among some yellow flowers. 

“Now go up to the place and find the little 
creature.” 

The boys ran up eagerly to find the butterfly. 
They searched all round the spot, but could not 
see it anywhere. They were surprised. 

The teacher said with a smile, “The butterfly 
is as clever as Parthasarathi, and has done 
exactly what he did. It is green-and-yellow in 
colour, and has hidden among yellow flowers. It 
will not be easy for you to find it out. There are 
lots of other insects that can hide themselves in 
this manner.” 

“But why should they hide, sir?” asked 
Suprakash. “They don’t play ‘Hide and Seek’ 
as we do, or do they?” 

“Yes, they do, Suprakash,” said the teacher. 
“They also play ‘Hide and Seek? In fact, this. 
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game is always going on among birds and beasts 
and insects. Let us take the case of insects first. 
They have many enemies always on the look out 
for them. There are birds, snakes, frogs and many 
other creatures that eat them. So the insects 
have to hide. Some look like leaves, and some 
like dry twigs. Some again have the colour of 
flowers. So when they are among leaves or 
branches or flowers, their enemies cannot see 
them. Thus they escape death.” 

The teacher next pointed to something that 
looked like a dead brown leaf. It hung from a 
branch, and moved to and fro with every breeze 
that blew. “What is that?” he asked. 

“A dead leaf, sir,” replied Abhimanyu. 

“No, it is not,” the teacher said. “Touch it, 
and you will find that you are wrong.” 

No sooner had Abhimanyu touched it than the 
“dead leaf’? moved and took to its wings. 

“We took a moth for a leaf, sir!” said the boys 
in surprise. 

“Ves, you did,” said the teacher. “You could 
not know it from a leaf, because the moth and the 
leaves around it looked so alike.” À 

“Not only insects but also some birds and 
beasts hide themselves from their enemies in this 
manner,” the teacher went on. “Hares are of the 
same brown colour as the dry tass around them. 
There is a bird called the ptarmigan which lives 


6 
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on the tops of mountains. In winter when the 
mountain-tops are white with snow, the bird turns 
white, too. But in summer the colours come back 
not only to the mountains but also to the feathers 
of the bird.” 

“I see how the colour of animals and insects 
helps them,” said Parthasarathi. “It protects 
them from enemies and saves them from being 
killed.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said the teacher. “ But 
there are also creatures whose colour helps them 
to kill. The other day you ali,saw a tiger at the 
zoo. It had stripes on its body. The stripes help 
the tiger to hide itself among the tall grasses of 
the forest. It can steal upon its prey unnoticed. 
So you see, a deadly game of ‘ Hide and Seek’ is 
always going on in the animal world.” 


—5 
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THE USE OF TIME 


amusement pleasure improve divert space 
pack shortness profit innocent aid 
shuffling vacant social needy instruct 
methods entertaining virtue pursuit outdoor 
relieve i exercise = 
to fill up first aid to fall in ones ‘way? 
to take to by far the best\>\ 


We complain of the shortness of time, and yet 
we have more time than we know what to do 
with. If we divide the life of most men into 
twenty parts, we shall find that at least nineteen 
of them are mere gaps. These are filled with 
neither pleasure nor work. Let us find out some 
methods for filling up these empty spaces of our 
life. 

The first is the exercise of social virtues. To 
relieve the needy,, to help a blind man across the 
street, to nurse the sick, to give first aid to the 
wounded, are duties that fall in our way every 
day of our life. These are tasks that might very 
well fill our vacant hours. 

The next thing to fill up our time should be 
innocent and useful sports. Instead of spending 
our time in idle talk, we should take to healthy 
outdoor games. These are the best forms of 
amusement. They divert the mind, and at the 
same. time improve our health. But it is not 
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enough that the sports are merely innocent ; they 
must have something useful in them as well. Is 
it not amusing to see a person of good sense 
passing hour after hour in shuffling a pack of 
cards? Would you not laugh to hear such a 
person complain that life is short? 

There are many other ways in which a man can 
spend his leisure with both pleasure and profit ; 
for example, music, painting and gardening are 
pursuits that both please and instruct. But by far 
the best way to fill up the empty spaces of life 
is the reading of useful and entertaining books. 


(Adapted from Addison) 
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THE GIRL WHO KEPT THE LAMP BURNING 


I 
avoid caution strike warn shallow 
gull lighthouse possibly darkness form 
at places ‘to break into pieces to keep clear of 


to do the shopping to take a turn with to run low 


Possibly you have not seen a lighthouse. Do 
you know what it is like and what it does? I will 
tell you. 

You know the seas are very deep. But they are 
shallow at places, with rocks just below the surface. 
‘These places are very dangerous for ships. Ships 
striking against the rocks break to pieces and 
many lives are lost. To make the seas safe for 
sailing, people have built lighthouses at most of 
these places. These houses are built in the form 
of tall towers. When sailors see these towers from 
a distance they know that danger is near and that 
they must be cautious. At night lamps are kept 
burning on the top of the lighthouses so that 
sailors may see the light and know the place they 
have to avoid. In this way lighthouses help to 
save ships and the lives of sailors. 

I shall tell you the story of a girl who lived in 
a lighthouse. It is called Bembridge Lighthouse 
and stands on a rock near the Isle of Wight, off the 
south coast of England. The girl’s name was 
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Ethel Langton, but everyone called her Deno. She 
was a little over twelve years in age, and lived in 
the lighthouse with her father and mother. There 
was sea all round, but the mainland was not far 
away. Whenever food and coal and oil were 
running low the family would row across to the 
mainland to do the shopping. 


Deno liked going there with her parents, and 
used to take a turn with the oars on the way home. 
But she liked the loneliness of the lighthouse too, 
with the gulls that flew by in the day-time and the 
light that shone out at night. She knew how 
important it was that the lamp should be kept 
burning all through the hours of darkness, warning 
ships to keep clear of the rocks. 


II 
beam impossible weather loaf view 
rough toss _ mainland enough helplessly 
at any moment for days together to get low 


One year in March the sea was very rough. The 
wind howled round the lighthouse, and the sea 
tossed and roared. The days were cloudy, and the 
nights dark. “The food is getting low and not 
much oil is left for the lamp,” said Deno’s mother 
one day. “We have to go to the mainland for 
these things.” 
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“We can’t go in this weather,” said Deno’s father. 
“But perhaps the storm will be over by tomorrow.” 

The storm, however, did not stop. It continued 
for days together until the family came to their 
last loaf of bread. There was just enough oil to 
keep the lamp burning for three nights. And still 
the storm howled, and the sea was as angry as ever. 

Late in the morning the sea became a little quiet, 
the sky too cleared a little, and the wind was not 
quite so strong. “Now!” said Deno’s father as he 
jumped up from the chair. In a few minutes he was 
ready to start. It was decided that his wife should 
go with him, Deno was to stay at home. 


"Yttree 


“We won’t be long, Deno,” said her mother as 
she set off across the bay with her husband. They 
reached the mainland, quickly bought their food, 
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coal and oil, and hurried back to the shore. They 
had no time to waste. At any moment the storm 
might come on again and make it impossible for 
them to row across. But when they reached the 
shore they found that they were too late. The 
wind was blowing more strongly than before, and 
the waves were greater and more terrible. It was 
not possible for them to~ cross over to the 
lighthouse. 

So they stood on the shore of the mainland, look- 
ing helplessly across the bay and thinking of their 
daughter who was alone out there—alone and 
hungry. They also thought of the lighthouse lamp. 
Night was coming on, and the lamp would not be 
lit. How many ships might be lost in the storm 
without the light to guide them! 

Then the night came and hid the lighthouse from 
their view. But suddenly, as they looked on, a 
beam of light shone out—clearly, brightly—sending 


its warning to ships at sea. Deno had lighted the 
lamp! 
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THE NIGHT 
candle rustle solemnly stare 
sound cover blackness 


The night was creeping on the ground ; 
She crept and did not make a sound 
Until she reached the tree, and then 
She covered it, and stole again 
Along the grass beside the wall. 


ĮI heard the rustle of her shawl 

As she threw blackness everywhere 
Upon the sky and ground and air, 
And in the room where I was hid. 


But no matter what she did 
To everything that was without, 
She could not put my candle out. 


So I stared at the night, and she 
Stared back solemnly at me. 


James Stephen 
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THE GIRL WHO KEPT THE LAMP BURNING 


Iii 
unlock slice flash (v) blind (v) tightly ; 
spray breathe can (n) job deafening 
hungry rush worse cling thunder (v) 


full-grown hesitate frighten mind (v) 


to come into view to creep through with all her might 


After her parents had left, Deno sat indoors in 
her chair, reading. The time passed quickly. She 
felt hungry but did not mind it. Were not Mother 
and Father coming back with food? Oh, what a 
feast they would have soon! 

Afternoon came, but her parents were not back. 
-Had the storm grown worse? Deno wondered. 
She walked over to the window and looked out. 
Oh dear! The storm had grown worse. It was 
worse than it had been all the past three weeks. 
The wind was howling as it had never howled 
before. The waves rose higher than ever. Deno 
knew that it was impossible for her parents to 
come back in that storm, and that she would have 
to be alone in her island home that night. 

“Oh dear, I am so hungry,” she said, She cut 
a slice of bread from the half-loaf that had been 
left. She started cutting another slice when she 
thought, “ Perhaps I had better not eat it all.” 

There was no fire in the house to keep her from 
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the bitter cold. So even before it was night she 
prepared to go to bed. Then suddenly a thought 
struck her. “The lighthouse lamp! What about 
the lamp? I will have to light it. I had better see 
to it before it is dark.” 

But it was not an easy job to light the lamp. 
She would have to climb up an iron ladder outside 
the tower, and then there was at the top a heavy 
iron door to unlock and open. There was also the 
oil can to carry. The job was hard enough to 
frighten a full-grown man. But Deno did not 
hesitate. She put on her coat and went out. 

As she did so, the wind rushed at her with such 
force that she could hardly breathe. On her wax 
to the ladder she fell 3 
down and hurt herself kel | 
several times, but she / 
did not mind the fall 7; 
or the hurt. She 2 
reached the ladder and 27 
held on tightly to the 7 
rails, and started to ž 
climb. The higher she 7 
climbed, the harder it 
became: Her coat flap- 
ped in the wind. Salt 
spray from the sea 
filled her eyes and almost blinded her. The 
wind blew so ñercely that she had to cling 
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to the ladder with all her might. To make 
matters worse, it began to thunder, and light- 
ning flashed across the sky every now and 
then. And all the time the waves broke on the 
rock below with a deafening roar. 


IV 
manage thunder (n) lighting battle (v.) store 
courage struggle weakly battle (n) rail 
happen whisper 


every now and then all the time to make matters worse 
in the meantime 


She went up and up and up. What a long way 
it was! But at last she managed to reach the top. 
For a few minutes she waited for breath. Then 
she unlocked the door of the lamp-room, and 
pulled it. It did not move. The door was heavy, 
and the wind was blowing hard against it. But 
she did not give up the struggle. “I must get into 
the room anyhow. I must,” she said. She pulled 
and pulled. At last the door opened just a little, 
and somehow Deno crept through. 

Thus the lamp was lighted that night, and the 
next, and the night after that too, for the storm 
continued in all its fury for three more days. In 
the meantime Deno had eaten up the last slice of 
bread and drunk the last drop of water in the 
house. There was no oil for the lamp either. 
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On the fourth day in the morning it was a tired 
and hungry-looking girl that looked out through 
the window. “Would Mother and Father never 
come back?” she said in a low voice. But, as she 
looked on, she saw something tossing on the 
waves. She looked more carefully, and saw that it 
was a boat. It was rising and falling with the 
waves—rising and falline—now coming into view, 
now going out of sight. It was coming slowly, but 
it was coming. 

Minutes passed slowly like hours. “ Will they 
ever do it?” whispered Deno. Anxiously she 
pressed her face to the window, watching the boat 


battle with the waves. Soon there were voices 


outside, and then at the door. Deno turned round, 
and looked up into her mother’s face, and smiled 
weakly. She tried to rise, but could not. She was 
too weak even to stand. 

Deno was a little girl of the same age as you 
when all this happened. But she did what many 
older and stronger persons would not have the 
courage to do. There may come a time when you 
too have to do a job that seems too difficult or too 
dangerous. Do not fly away from it, but think of 
the little girl who kept the lamp burning inspite 
of storm and thunder and lightning. 
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PROGRESS 


surpass prophet achieve wield garner 


As we surpass our fathers’ skill, 
Our sons will shame our own : 

A thousand things are hidden still 
And not a hundred known. 

And had some prophet spoken true 
Of all we shall achieve 

The wonders were so wildly new 
That no man would believe. 

Meanwhile, brothers, work and wield 
The forces of today, 

And plough the present like a field, 
And garner all you may. 

Tennyson 


LINES ON FREEDOM 
hatred shrink scoffing abuse 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


J. R. Lowell 
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COMPREHENSION TEST 
THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT TELL A LIE 

l. What did the Inspector ask the boys to do? 2. Could 
Mohandas spell all the words correctly? 3. Which word did 
he spell wrong? 4. How could the other boys spell the word 
correctly? 5. What did the teacher say to Mohandas? 
6. What was Mohandas’s reply? 7. Why did the whole 
world respect Mahatma Gandhi? 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT ACCEPT DEFEAT 
l. Why was Subhas ashamed? 2. What did he do when 
the teacher read out his essay? 3. What did the other boys 
do? 4. What did Subhas do to get the highest marks in 
Bengali? 5. Did Subhas accept the challenge? 6. Did 
he accept defeat? 7. Are you poor in English? If you are, 
what should you do? 


BOYS WANTED 


l. What kind of boys are wanted? 2. What kind of boys 
are not wanted? 3. What should be your watchword in life? 
4. Should we complain if our duty is hard? 5. When does 
one put the shoulder to the wheel of a cart? 6. Who are the 
people that build the nation? 


MOTHER AND SON 


l. Why did Bhagabati Debi stroke the rug tenderly? 
2. Why did she give away her rug? 3. Why did Ishwar- 
chandra send her five hundred rugs? 4. Why is Bhagabati 
Debi called noble? 


THE BOY WHO FLEW TOO HIGH 
l. Why did the king have Deedalus arrested? 2. Why 
could not Dædalus escape from the tower? 3. What plan 
did he get from the flight of birds? 4. How did he make 
the two pair of wings? 5. What-advice did he give his son? 
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6. Why did he give it? 7. What happened when Icarus 
forgot his father’s advice? 8. What is the sound that one 
hears on the sea-shore? Is it really the moaning of sea 
maidens ? 


MATILDA RUNS AWAY 


1. Why did Matilda run away from home? 2. How far 
did she go? 3. What did she do when she saw her father? 
4. What was her aunt doing? 5. Was Matilda's brother 
worried when he heard that she was running away? 6. What 
did her mother say to her? 7. Why did Matilda run back 
home at last? 


OUR GLORIOUS PAST 


l. Name some of the things that the Indians had in ancient 
times but most other people had not. 2. What are the things 
that the Indians could do but most others could not? 3. Why 
did Indians travel abroad? 4. Why did foreigners come to 
India? 5. Name a few books written by Indians in ancient 
times. 6. How can you prove that Indian civilization is older 
than that of most other countries? 7. Is it enough for us to be 
proud of our past? If not, what should we do? 


MARCH 


1. Give a description of March after the poet. 2. Name 
some flowers that blossom in spring. 3. Why do not the 
cows raise their heads? 4. What does the last line of the poem 
mean? $ 


THE OCEAN OF LEARNING 
1. How can you prove that Ishwarchandra’s father was 
poor? 2. How did Ishwarchandra do at the village pathshala? 
3. When did he learn the English numbers, and how? 
4. Describe the room in Calcutta where he lived. 5. What 
were the difficulties he had? 6. How did he get the name 
Vidyasagar? 7. What does the name mean? 
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HE WON A RACE TO WIN A BRIDE 


l. Was there any girl in Greece more beautiful tham 
Atalanta? 2. Was there anyone who could run faster? 
3. What did she say to the princes who came to seek her 
hand? 4. What did the king declare? 5. What trick did 
the young man play to win the race? 6. Was Atalanta sorry 
that she had lost the race? If not, why not? 


RUNNING THROUGH THE RAIN 


|. What are the two things that the poet likes? 2. Is it 
painful to run through the rain? 3. Is it delightful to run 
through it? 4. Why are the little blossoms called “‘bright- 
eyed’? 5. What do the blossoms say? 6. Through what does 
the sunbeam peep? 7. Why does not the poet complain? 


THE OCEAN OF CHARITY 


l. Why did his students love Ishwarchandra? 2. Why 
did he write a Sanskrit grammar for the beginners? 3. How 
much time did he take to write it? 4. What other books did’ 
he write? 5. What do you mean by saying that Ishwarchandra 
was the editor of a paper? 6. Do you read a paper? 7. Why 
is Ishwarchandra called ‘the father of modern Bengali prose?" 
8. What made him think of the sad condition of widows? 
9. What did he do to put an end to their suffering? 
10. What did the Hindu society do to him? Did he yield 
when people opposed him? 11. How do you prove that he- 
practised what he preached? 12. Prove that he always: 
thought of others. 13. Did he live grandly? 14. Could he 
live grandly if he had wanted to? 15. Why is he called ‘the- 


Ocean of charity’? 


TRAVELLERS 


l. Why does the poet’ call the world ‘all our own’> 
2. Explain the meaning of the second stanza. 
7 
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THERE ISN’T TIME 


|. What are the things that the poet wants to do? 2. Can 
she do all these things? If not, why can she not do them? 
3. What does she do instead? 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 


l. Prove that travel is speedy today? 2. How did people 
travel (i) by land (ii) by sea before the discovery of steam? 
3. Why did they travel in spite of dangers and difficulties? 
4. How old was Marco Polo when he set out on his travel? 
5. Describe the places he went through. 6. How did he 
become the Emperor's favourite? 7. What is an ambassador? 
Can you name the woman who was the first Indian ambassador 
to a foreign country? 8. What reports did Marco Polo give 
to the Emperor? What countries did he go. to? 9. What 
route did he follow on his journey back home? 10. Did the 
people of Europe believe his story? What did they think of it? 


A STRANGE WITNESS—SCENE | 


|. Of what did the farmer accuse the merchant? 2. Why 
did the farmer leave his money with the merchant? 3. Why 
did he not leave it with his wife? 4. What did the merchant 
say to him when he asked for the money? 5, If the farmer 
could produce either of two things, he could prove that he 
had left the money with the merchant. What are these things? 
6. Why was he saying ‘yets’ and ‘buts’? 7. Why did the 
people at the Court look at one another in wonder? 8. Why 
‘did the farmer look unhappy when he left the Court? 


A STRANGE WITNESS—SCENE II 


1. How was the merchant found out? 2. How was he 
punished? 3. What did the Judge say when he begged for 
mercy? 4. What did the Judge mean when he said, ‘‘But 
the next time you trust a man, be careful’’? 
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THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN 


l. What did “‘citizen’’ mean at first? 2. What does it 
mean now? 3. Make some rules of the road. (Begin like 
this: Do not cross the street at a wrong place.) 4. Should 
people do as they please? 5. What would happen if everybody 
acted as he liked? 6. What would happen if we left rotten 
things about? 7. Mention some of the things that we should 
do, and some that we must not do. 8. What wrong things 
do most villagers do? 9. Who is the best citizen? 


SOMEBODY’ S MOTHER 
l. What kind of a day is described in the poem? 2. How 
did the woman look? 3. Why did she wait long? 4. Did 
the boys offer to help her? 5. What did the ‘gayest’ boy do? 
6. He told his friends why he had done it. What did he say 
to them? 7. What did the old woman do when she reached 
home that night? 


HE HAD SIXTY THOUSAND CHILDREN !—I 

|. Why did Dr. Barnardo want to go to China? What 
would he do there? 2. Why was he surprised when he heard 
that Jim had no place to go to? 3. Why did Jim sit silently 
for a moment? 4. Why had he come to the school? 
5. What did Dr. Barnardo want Jim to do for him? 6. Why 
did Jim eat his meal so quickly? 7. Where did Jim take 
Barnardo? 8. What did Dr. Barnardo see on the roof of 
the shed? 9: Why was he filled with horror and pity? 
10. Why did he not awaken the boys? 11. Why did he not 


want to see more of these boys? 


THE GIANT 


l. What did the giant do at first? 2. How did the poet 
feel at first? 3. In what way did the giant change in his 
appearance? 4. What does the poet mean to say in the last 


four lines of the poem? 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 

l. What are the things that we do on Independence Day? 
2. What is a republic? 3. Who is at the head of the Cabinet 
at the Centre? 4. Does the President appoint ministers as he 
pleases? Do the Governors appoint ministers as they like? 
dE not, how do they appoint them? 5, How does one become 
a member of Parliament? 6. For what purpose do the 
people's, representatives meet? 7. What are the duties (i) of 


magistrates and the police and (ii) of judges? 8. Do judges 
favour anybody? 


HE HAD SIXTY THOUSAND CHILDREN !—I] 


1. How did Barnardo learn about the homeless children? 
2. Why did he think that it would not be right for him to 
go to China? 3. He received a letter. Why did it surprise 
him? What did the letter say? 4. Which place did he 
choose—London or China? Say why ? 5. What did he say 
to Carrots? 6. Why did he regret that he had not taken the 
boy? 7. What was the notice that he nailed up? 8. Why 
was it brave of him to nail it up? 9. From whom did help 
come? 10. What did Barnardo do night after night? 


MADAME CURIE—I (1) 

1. What game did Marie and Bronya play? 2, What was 
Marie's part in it? What was Bronya’s? 3, What is meant 
by “The game of ‘school’ had been fruitful’? Who had the 
most out of the game? 4. In what way was Marie a peculiar 
child? 5. Tell the story of ‘the cave of chairs’ to prove that 
“nothing could disturb her in her study,’ 6) Her sisters and 
cousin need not have acted so quietly. Why? 


MADAME CURIE—I (2) 

1. How did the Russians rule Poland? 2. Why do you 
think the Polish language was forbidden at school? 3. What 
signal was given? What did it mean? 4. Why did the 
teacher's hands tremble? 5. Why was-it lucky for the others 
that Marie was chosen? 6. What was Marie’s greatest 
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a 7a Did her fondness for it show what she was 
going to be in the future? 8. What vow did Mari 
9. Was it fulfilled? i Pe 


CONTENTED JOHN 


l. What did John Tomkins say or do (a) when he could 
not get any meat, (b) when he was ill, and (c) when anyone 
treated him ill? 2. Which of the following words would 
correctly describe John Tomkins ?—dissatisfied, honest, proud, 
ungrateful, poor, haughty, cheerful. 


THE. CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE 


l. What was Amundsen’s ambition? Was it fulfilled? 
2. How did he make himself fit for such an expedition? 
3. How did he raise money for an expedition? What was 
that expedition for? Did it succeed? 4. Who was the 
first man to reach the North Pole? 5. What did Amundsen do 
when he heard that the North Pole had been reached? 
‘6. Give the name of the other man who was preparing to go 
to the South Pole at that time. 7. In what ways is the 
South Pole even more difficult to reach than the North Pole? 
8. Have you seen a penguin? Have you seen the picture 
‘of one? 9. Describe Amundsen’s journey to the South Pole. 
10. What was Amundsen’s next plan? 1l. Did the plan 
12. Do you not think that his death was ‘a noble 


succeed? 
If you think so, why do you think so? 


end to a great life’? 
MADAME CURIE—II (1) 

l. Who first taught Marie science? 2. What happened 
in Mary's childhood to make her sad? 3. Why was it not 
at first possible for her to enter a university? 4. What did Marie 
do to be able to go to a university in France? 5. What was 
the idea that Marie had one day? 

MADAME CURIE—II (2) 

l. What had Marie and Pierre in common? 2. From 

what metal did they separate Radium? 3. What did they 
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do to buy this metal? 4. How hard did they work? 5. How 
long did they work at their experiments? 6. How can you 
prove that Marie did not want to be rich? 7. What are the 
prizes that Marie got? 8. When did she get them? 9. What 
was the sorrow that came to Marie? 10. How did she bear 
it? 


LAND OF OUR BIRTH 


l. Does a strong but good man hurt the weak? 2. What 
is the right use of man’s strength? 3. Why does the poet 
call the land of our birth ‘our faith,’ and “our pride” ? 


EQUALS AT LAST !—I 


1. Why were the two boys sad? 2. What did Drona do: 
after Drupada had left? 3. For what was Drona famous? 
4. Why did he reject offers that came from kings? 5. Why 
was Drona surprised to find his son drinking milk? 6. Why 
was he sad when he learnt the truth? What was the truth? 
7. Why was Drona’s wife in tears? 8. What did Drona 
decide to do about his family? 9. Why was he’ so sure that 
Drupada would help him? 

MONEY 

l. Was the poet happy when he had money? Were his: 
friends real friends? 2. Has he now as many friends as he 
had before? Are his present friends real friends? 3, What 
do poor men’s wives do? 4. Why does the poet think that 
the poor are happier than the rich? 


EQUALS AT LAST !—II 

l. Was Drupada glad to see Drona? 2. How did he 
receive Drona? 3. Why did Drona say that he had made a 
mistake? What mistake had he made? 4. What did he 
swear? 5. Where did he go after leaving Drupada’s court? 
6. Whom did he teach? What did he teach them? 
7. What was the fee he asked from his pupils? 8. Was the 
fee paid? If it was, how was it paid and who paid it? 
9. What did Drona say to Drupada last of all? 


a 
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THE STORY OF FLYING 

1. Have you ever run with your arms spread, hoping and 
hoping that your running would suddenly become flying > 
2. Did Indrajit or Deedalus really fy? 3. Name two men 
who made plans for making flying machines. When did they 
live? 4. When did men really rise into the air? 5. What 
helped them to rise? 6. What did the Lilienthal brothers 
do? 7. How did the Wrights improve upon gliders? 8. Who 
made the aeroplane? 9. How has the aeroplane helped 
travellers? 10. How fast does the fastest aeroplane fly today ? 


THE SNARE 
l. What is the animal that is crying? 2. Why is it crying? 
3, What does the poet mean by saying that the air is 
frightened? 4. Is the poet a lover of wild animals? 
A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK 


|. Why could not the boys find out Parthasarathi very 
easily? 2.' Where did the teacher take the boys? 3. Why 
did he take them there? 4. Why did the boys fail to find 
out the butterfly? 5. From whom do birds, beasts and insects 
hide themselves? Why do they hide? 6. What helps them 
in hiding? 7. Do all animals hide to save themselves from 
being killed? 8. Name one animal that hides with another 
purpose. What is that purpose > 

THE USE OF TIME 

l. Is it right to complain of the shortness of time? If not, 
why not? 2. How can we fill up the empty spaces of our 
life? What is the best way? 3. What are the best forms of 
4. Why is it amusing to see a man pass hours 


amusement? 
How can a man spend his 


shuffling a pack of cards? 5. 
leisure with both pleasure and profit? 
THE GIRL WHO KEPT THE LAMP BURNING—| 
|. Is the sea deep at all places? 2. Is it safe for ships to 
sail at places where the sea is shallow? If not, why not? 
3. In what way is a lighthouse useful (i) by day, (ii) at night? 
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4. Where and with whom did Deno live? (Answer in one 
sentence.) 5. Why did the family go to the mainland? 


THE GIRL WHO KEPT THE LAMP BURNING—II 
1. Why could not Deno’s parents go to the mainland for 
shopping? 2.. Why was it necessary for them to go? 
3. Why did Deno’s parents hurry with their purchases? 
4. What did they see on returning to the sea-shore? 5. Were 
they anxious? If they were, for what and for whom were 
they anxious? 6. What was the surprising thing they saw? 


THE NIGHT 


l. How was the night moving? 2. 


Did she make any 
sound? 


3. Did she cover everything with her black shawl? 
4. Could she put out the poet's candle? 


THE GIRL WHO KEPT THE LAMP BURNING—III 


l. After her parents had left Deno was happy for some 
time. Why was she happy? 2. What did she see when she 
looked out of the window? 3. Why did she not eat the 
whole of the half-loaf? 4. As she was going to bed, 
suddenly a thought struck her. What was the thought? 
5. Was it easy to light the lamp of the lighthouse? If not, 
what made it difficult? 6. Did Deno hesitate? 7. The 


higher up the ladder she climbed the harder the climbing 
became. Describe how hard it became. 


THE GIRL WHO KEPT THE LAMP BURNING—IV 


1. What difficulty did Deno meet when she reached the 
top? 2. How many times did Deno climb to the top during 
her parents’ absence? 3. How did Deno feel on the last day 


of the storm? What made her weak? Was it want of food? 
Or was it want of courage? 


PROGRESS 
1. Shall we go on making progress? 
2. What should we do with the present? 


LINES ON FREEDOM 
1. Whom does the poet call a slave? 


Present Past 
Tense Tense 
arise arose 

bear bore 
(produce) 

bear bore 
(carry) 

A bade 
bid \ bid 
þite bit 
bind bound 
blow blew 
preak proke 
choose chose 
draw drew 
drink drank 
drive drove* 
eat ate 
fall fell 
fly flew 
forget forgot 
awake awoke 
become became 
begin began 
come came 
dig dug 
fight fought 
find found 
hold held 
ring rang 
shine , shone 
sing sang 
beat peat 
do did 


hung 
hang { hanged 
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APPENDIX 
Past Present 
Participle | Tense 
arisen | freeze 
born get 
give 
borne go 
í grow 
bidden ; 
\ bid hide 
pitten know 
{ bit lie 
bound ride 
blown rise 
broken see 
chosen shake 
drawn slay 
{ drunk spea 
drunken steal 
driven swear 
take 
cate throw 
fallen wear 
flown weave 
forgotten write 
awoke sink 
þecome sit 
begun spin 
come spring 
dug stand 
fought sting 
se strike 
rung swim 
shone win 
sung | wring 
beaten | sew 
done 
{ hung show 
hanged sow 


Past 


Tense 


froze 
got. 
gave 
went 
grew 
hid 
knew 
lay 
rode 
rose 
saw 
shook 
slew 
spoke 
stole 
swore 
took 
threw 
wore 
wove 
wrote 


sank 
sat 
spun 
sprang 
stood 
stung 


struck 
swam 
won 
wrung 
sewed 
showed 


sowed 
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Past 
Participle 
frozen 
got 
given 
gone 
own. 
hidden 
hid 
known 
Jain 
ridden 
risen 
seen 
shaken 
slain 
spoken 
stolen 
sworn 
taken 
thrown 
worn 
woven 
written 


sunk 
sat 
spun 
sprung 
stood 
stung 
( struck 
\ stricken 
swum 
won 
wrung 


sewn 
shown 


sown 
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Present 
Tense 
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Past 
Tense 


{ burnt 
burned 
erept 
dealt 
dreamt 
dreamed 
dwelt 
felt 
kept 


brought 
bought 
caught 


sold 


burst 
cast 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
let 


7 


Participle 


{ 


Past 


burnt 
burned 
crept 
dealt 
dreamt 
dreamed 
dwelt 
felt 
kept 


brought 
bought 
caught 


sold | 


east 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
let 


built 


bent 
lent 


bled | 
fed 

led | 
lit 

lighted | 


burst | 


Present 
Tense 


kneel 
learn 
mean 
sleep 
smell 
spell 
sweep 
weep 


seek 
teach 
think 


tell 


put 
set 
shut 


spit 
split 


spread 


send 


spend 


meet 
read 

shoot 
speed 


Past 
Tense 


knelt 

| learnt 
learned 
meant 
slept 
smelt 
spelt 
swept 
wept 


sought 
taught 
thought 


told 


put 
set 
shut 


{ spit 

spat 
split 
spread 


sent 
spent 
met 
read 


shot 
sped 


Past 
Participle 


knelt 

f learnt 

\ learned 
meant 
slept 
smelt 
spelt 
swept 
wept 


sought 
taught 
thought 


told 


put 
set 
shut 


spit 


split 
spread 


sent 
spent 
met 
read 


shot 
sped 
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PREFATORY NOTES 


Lines indicated in these pages for teaching English 
composition (and through it grammar) are merely suggestions, 
to be supplemented by the teacher, whenever necessary, with 
methods of his.own device. The pupils should be given plenty 
of exercises, both oral and written, and the less the teacher 
talks the more fruitful his labours will be. The motto should 
be: ‘Let them do it.’ I should like to go one step farther 
and say, ‘‘ Let them find out and do it.” 


It follows from the above rule that the deductive method 
should never be used. Thus, instead of first explaining the 
terms ‘the subject’ and ‘the predicate’ of a sentence, it is 
better to set the pupils exercises similar to those in SW 2/8 
lie., item no 8 in the Schedule of Work on the, 2nd lesson), 
and to continue with such exercises until the pupils have 
acquired a sense of the two principal parts of a sentence. 


The same rule applies to the teaching of composition. For 
example, instead of asking the pupils to write sentences with 
certain given phrases (e.g. here and there, to run low, to keep 
clear of) it is better to give them suitable sentences (e.g. Hills 
are found at places in Bengal. Our stock of food was getting 
less and less. We should avoid evil company.) and ask them 
to re-write the sentences using appropriate phrases which are 
also to be given. 


It should be never forgotten that the SENTENCE is the unit 
of speech. Full sentences should be always given to explain 
the rules of composition or grammar. For example, instead 
of saying that the men of the King of Panchala = the King 
of Panchala’s men, it is better to say that The men of the King 
of Panchala came and took away their prince may be written 
as The King of Panchala’s men came and took away their 
prince. 


‘ Synthesis of Sentences ' is an excellent exercise and, in the 
present writer's opinion, of even greater practical value than 
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Analysis. Exercises in synthesizing sentences cannot be set 
too often. The same is true of ` Transformation of Sentences’. 


Various sentence patterns, based on those used in the Feader, 
have been given in this Manual in the hope that the pupils will 
be drilled into them. But before the pupils are taught any 
unusual turn of expression the greatest possible care shouid 
be taken to see that they have learnt the fundamentals of 
English composition such as the use of the tenses and that 
they do not make such elementary mistakes as putting plural 
verbs after singular subjects or singular verbs after subjects in 
the plural. Before they are taught to write or speak beauti- 
fully, they must be taught to write and speak correctly. 


This leads to another matter of vital importance. It is a 
common practice with teachers to give the pupils incorrect 
sentences and then ask them to correct them. Nothing can be 
more harmful. The best way to teach a pupil not to make 
a mistake is to point out the mistakes in his composition as they 
occur and explain why they are mistakes. After this has been 
done, he should be required to write a number of correct 
sentences of the same pattern. 

In the matter of pronunciation, a 


of course, aim at perfection, but we s! } 
the hard truth that for obvious reasons 1t 1s extremely difficult, 


if not impossible, to teach the pupils perfect pronunciation of 
English. English pronunciation, although it follows certain 
broad principles, is of such an erratic nature that it is hardly 


possible for Indian pupils to attain perfection in it. It is 
enough if the broad principles are learnt through practice. 
There. are, however, certain errors in pronunciation peculiar 
to the Bengali student, which must be corrected. For example, 
there is a widely spread tendency to make a vowel-sound like 
e or i before such words as station, stand and steamer. It is 
very difficult to understand how the same man sounds and as 
end, and end as and, but he does. There i again a common 
habit among the people of certain parts of West Bengal to 


s in all matters, we should, 
hould do well to admit 
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sound s as sh, and sh as s. The training of the ear is the only 
remedy. It is suggested that plenty of such exercises in pronun- 
ciation should be given as the following— 


She sells sea-shells 

On the sea-shoré. 

The sea-shells that she sells 
Are sea-shells, I’m sure. 


I. (i) THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT TELL A LIE 
[4 days] 


l. Spelling of such words as kettle, settle, battle, cattle, 
bottle, little. 


2. Past and Past Participle forms of—spell, ‘smell, kneel, 
feel, creep, sleep, weep, keep, sweep, dwell, burn, mean, 
dream. Making sentences in the Past and Present Perfect 
Tenses with such of these verbs as have been learnt, The 


Appendix at the end of the Reader to be looked up by the 
pupils. 


3, Formation of nouns with -ness, e.g. truthful—truthfulness. 


4. Position of only in “| shall only ask you to write five 
words.’ How sentences change their meaning with the change 
of the position of only. Pupils to change the position of only 


in given sentences and tell the different meanings of the 
sentences. 


5. Use of I, We, You, He, She, It, They (Nominative 
Case), and me, us, you, him, her, it, them (Accusative Case 
governed by either Transitive Verbs or Prepositions). 


6. (i) ` All of them spelt the words correctly.’ (them in 
the Acc. Case) * They all spelt the words correctly ° (They in 
the Nom. Case). Changing given sentences of one kind (with 
all the Personal Pronouns) into the other. (ii) “ They 
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spelt all of them correctly.’ = ‘They spelt them all correctly.’ 
(them in the Acc. Case). Changing given sentences as in (i). 


7. Position of all in sentences with (i) the verb ‘to be’ 


(ii) and other verbs. ‘ They are all happy’. ‘ They all ran 
swiftly’. * They will be all happy’. . They are all running ’. 
etc. 


8. Position of ail in ‘All the boys wrote the words 
correctly.’ 


9. Use of all in ‘ All the world respected Mahatma Gandhi." 
“The poor man worked all day/night.’ 


10. With Nouns both forms: ‘some of the boys’ ‘ some 
l oys’; “one of the boys’ ‘one boy’; ‘many of the boys ` 
many boys’; ‘none (= not one) of the boys’ ‘no boy.’ 
ut with Pronouns the only form: *some/one/many/none of 
us/you/them.” 


Il. Sentence patterns: (i) ` You are as honest as he.’ (not 


him). Model Exercise: ‘Make into one sentence—He is 
honest. You are equally honest.’ (ii) ‘ They waited for him 
to come to their class.’ ‘| have written this book for you to 
read,’ 


L Gi) THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT ACCEPT DEFEAT 


[4 days] “ 


l. Use of English & the English, Chinese & the Chinese etc. 


2. Use of the Past & Past participle forms of win, sing, 
_ Mg begin, hang. Difference between hung and hanged. 
BF 


Use of—to work at, to make fun of, to come across, all 
throy 


gh, for days together, at all. Model Exercise: Re-write 
met my friend in the street’, using came across. 


4. Forming Opposites witle the prefix in- 


r » €g. complete— 
complete, : 
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5. Difference in meaning: “He read the essay aloud.’ 
* He read aloud from the essay.” 


6. Pronouns—the three Persons. 


7. Position of always in a sentence with the verb ‘to be’ 
and other verbs in all tenses—in affirmative, negative and in- 
terrogative sentences. Similarly, position of ever, never, often, 
sometimes. Plenty of exercises. . 


8. Forming of good sentences by joining a part from B to 
a part from A, 


A B 
The other boys was a brave boy. 
Subhas were not sentences at all, 
These made fun of him. 


* A very useful form of exercise, to be repeated twice a 


week for 4 months. The subject and the Predicate to be given 
in different columns. 


9. Sentence patterns: (i) “Their mistake was not as bad 
as the little boy's.’ (ii) ‘ The sentences were so incomplete 
that they were no sentences at all.’ 


2. BOYS WANTED [2 days] 


l. Possessive Case of * you’. 


2, Wee of this, that, these, those as Pronouns & Adjectives ; 
ill & will as Nouns ; an before silent h. 


3. Prose order of the 4th stanza. Reading the poem with 
right accents and stops. 


4. Poem to be recited from memory. 


7. OUR GLORIOUS PAST [2 days} 


|. Use of Past & Past Participle forms of—to weave, to wear, 
to spin. 


| SO EA a au 
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2. Possessive Case of Pronouns: (i) Changing ` This dog be- 
longs to me’ into ‘` This dog is mine.’ (ii) The two forms— 
“It is my dog’ and * The dog is mine.’ (iii) Filling in of gaps 
with mine, ours, yours, his, hers, theirs. (iv) Pupil X puts a 
pen in his pocket. Pupil Y puts a book in her bag. Pupil Z 
stands by them. X asks Y, “Is that my book in your 
bag>?"’ Y replies, © Not, it isn’t yours. It’s mine.” Z says, 
“Yes, it is hers.” Similar oral exercises requiring the use of 
all Possessive Pronouns. (v) Questions & Answers e.g. Are the 
pens ours >’—* Yes (No), they are (are not) yours.” 


3. Changing ‘ Ours is an old country ’ into ‘ Our country is an 
old one’. 


4 Practice in the form: ` Nirmal’s was a fine horse.” 


5. Forming Nouns with -er, Adjectives with -ous, e.g. 


traveller, glorious. Changing, dropping, doubling of the last 
letter of the stem. 


6. Use of—(i) till, trade, wonder, rule as various parts of 
speech ; (ii) to live by, to go about. 


7. Arranging words into proper sentences, e.g. ' of the past 
to be Proud enough it is not.’ Exercises should not be too 
confusing, Plenty of such exercises. 


8. Pupils t i i 
Raa Pus to memorize and recite poem on page 66 of the 


10. HE WON A RACE TO WIN 


l. Use 
hold of, 


a Unlike other pi 
—Use of ae we talents 


A BRIDE [6 days] 


of—above all, far and wide, far end near 


in vain, prefer, 


the pe aia { ARNING : Keep Watch ov 
enon eee like & unlike. Wrong use of lik the use- of 
it is detected Lhe Mistake should ‘te for unlike 
1s detected, e Corrected as soon 
as 
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3. * Atalanta was a lovely girl. She was lovelier than any 
other girl in the country. She was the loveliest girl in all 
Greece. —Comparison of Adjectives—with -er and -est. Plenty 
‘of exercises to be given. 


4. * She was a beautiful girl. She was more beautiful than 
any other girl in the country. She was the most beautiful girl 
in all Greece.’ —Comparison of Adjectives with more and most. 
Plenty of exercises to be given. 


5. Use of than in the Comparative Degree, of the -and of 


in the Superlative Degree. Ample written exercises to be 
provided. 


6. Similarly, Comparison of Adverbs. Use of -er, -est, 
more & most, the & of. 


7. (i) ' Atalanta was the most beautiful girl in Greece.’ 
(ii) * Atalanta was more beautiful than any other girl in Greece.’ 
(iii) ‘No girl in Greece was as beautiful as Atalanta’ —Turn- 
ing an Adjective in the Superlative Degree into one in the 


Comparative or the Positive Degree. Plenty of exercises to be 
given. 


8. Similar transformation of sentences changing an Adverb 
in the Superlative Degree into one in the Comparative or the 
Positive Degree. Plenty of exercises to be given. 


9. '`He knew that Atalanta was by far the better runner.’ 
“Was he not the cleverer of them two?'—Use of the in the 
Comparative Degree. g 


10. Sentence patterns: (i) “The older she grew the livelier 
she became.’ (ii) The more she practised running the swifter 
she could run. —Sufficient patience and time should be spent 
over the teaching of this sentence pattern. 


11. Sentence pattern: ' The princess was as proud as she 
was beautiful. —Practice in this pattern to be guided with 
care. 


